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MARKET 


New York, Chicago, Farm 





WHEN THE TIME COMES FOR YOU TO CHOOSE A CRITIC, 
CONSIDER THE FOLLOWING FACTS. FOR TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS THE UZZELLS HAVE SPECIALIZED IN HELPING BE- 
GINNING WRITERS WHOSE ULTIMATE SUCCESS WE BELIEVE 
IN. DURING THIS TIME WE HAVE SEEN LITERALLY HUN- 
DREDS OF THESE MEN AND WOMEN GO ON TO IMPORTANT 
PUBLICATION. TODAY OUR PRESENT AND FORMER CLIENTS 
ARE APPEARING IN THE BEST MAGAZINES AND ON THE 
LISTS OF THE BEST PUBLISHERS. IN THIS WEEK'S. MAIL, 
FOR EXAMPLE, COMES THIS WORD FROM NATALIE CARLSON 
OF NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND: “JUST A NOTE TO TELL YOU 
THAT HARPER'S IS PUBLISHING MY CHILDREN’S BOOK 
WINGS AGAINST THE WIND SINCE I HAVE REVISED IT 
ACCORDING TO YOUR RECOMMENDATIONS. THANK YOU 
SO MUCH FOR YOUR HELP.” IF YOU WISH TO HEAR MORE 
FROM NOTED WRITERS WHO RECOMMEND US, SEND FOR 


OUR FREE PAMPHLET, “LITERARY SERVICES.” FOR A FAST 


START, SEND US A MANUSCRIPT. FEE, $5 IF IT’S NOT OVER 
5,000 WORDS; ADDITIONAL WORDS, $1 PER THOUSAND. 
ADDRESS US—THOMAS H. UZZELL, CAMELIA W. UZZELL, 
AT STILLWATER, OKLAHOMA. 
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“Until I Was Encouraged” 
Sir: 

There is much to be said for the Confession 
Publishers which P. A. Stevenson left out in his 
“Booby Traps for Chump Writer’s” that I just 
could not keep still. In 1951 I entered the True 
Story Contest with my first story. It did not take 
a prize but sold for $50 for my idea. It was my 
first taste of success. Editor Frank Gould asked 
me for more stories. He kindled the fire of ambi- 
tion with that $50 check. I wrote others and 
sold. At first my stories were absolutely horrible 
and needed a lot of revising in grammar, spelling 
and story construction. With each sale or rejec- 
tion came a nice letter from Editor Gould and 
always encouragement. In 1953 I had the thrill 
of winning one of the good prizes. Meanwhile, 
I had tried other magazines and sold. Not only 
Confessions but shorts and fillers and articles. 

I have served my apprenticeship. Today, in my 
third year, I have 151 sales to my credit; I 
started te write at fifty-one years of age, and 
never dreamed of becoming an author until I 
was encouraged. 

Mrs. VeLtMA CLOWARD 
P. O. Box 363 
Turlock, Calif. 


Do Prize Contests Beat The Pro Down? 
Sir: 

Your subscriber, P. A. Stevenson, a professional 
confession story writer, states in the April 
Writer’s Dicest, that the confession contests 
are “a slick way of saving money for the maga- 
zines.” 

I don’t believe P. A. Stevenson understands the 
real purpose of the Ideal contest which was 
stated in our announcement: “We don’t care 
how poorly your story is written, if it carries a 
message to our readers.” It was on the basis of 
this “message” that prizes are awarded. We want 
stories with excellent background material, plus 
an unusual situation, and written straight from 
the heart. These are qualities which are too 
often lacking in professional stories. 

However, prize-winning story sources are ram- 
bling in some of the nonessential parts, sketchy 
in the places where we were eager to know all 
the details, poorly written, but they were honest 
raw material. Far from being “salable stories,” 
these are now being assigned to professional 
writers, who are given instructions about the 
rewriting. The professionals get almost the full 
Story rate so that, far from “saving money for 
the magazines,” the contest stories cost Ideal 
more in the end than professional stories. 
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A Really 
Notable Book on 


MARKETING YOUR 
LITERARY MATERIAL 


By Donald MacCampbell 


Here at last is a handbook for the new as well as 
the experienced writer, written by a successful 
literary agent with fifteen years’ background in the 
publishing business. Since the advent of paperback 
originals, there has been a revolution in the trade; 
this is the only book of its kind on the market, 
written in the wake of that revolution. It discusses 
the qualifications for a writing career, the problem 
of dealing with editors and agents and the still 
greater problem of what to write and where to sell 
it for the most money. The appendices include 
over a hundred marketing tips; names and addresses 
of magazines, publishing houses and literary agents. 
Mr. MacCampbell is one of the leading literary 
agents in New York and is among the leaders in 
number of book sales for his clients, over each of 
the past four years. In 1951 he set an all-time record 
with 326 book contracts alone. At a time when 
publishing is in a state of revolution, he has launched 
his own revolution in the agency field, introducing 
such startling new ideas as exclusive markets, dual 
representation (he handles publishers as well as 
authors) a New Deal for foreign rights, exclusive 
foreign representation in the key publishing centers 
of the world, and a scouting system which has 
brought to his agency many of the best names in 
commercial writing. $2.95. 





THE McBRIDE CO., Publishers 

200 E. 37th St., New York 16 

Please send me MARKETING YOUR LITERARY 
MATERIAL by Donald MacCampbell. 

I enclose $2.95. 


NAME sanibeiaebanuiicicobiaitesi 











ADDRESS 
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Ny In the Ideal contest, the professional entries, 
Qf almost without exception were the same old plots, 
th told in a fictional style—exactly the kind of 


Tue Warren’s Drozsr, 2? East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, Published 
$2.50 the year. Vol. 34, No, 7. Entered ss second-class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post 


by the Automobile Digest Publishing ‘7. oa 
Otfice, Cincinnati, O., U. 


Monthly, 
A. 








story we don’t want—contest or no contest, I 
might say that the poor quality of the professional 
entries was a great disappointment to us. 

Ideal will continue to be a wide open market 
for the writer who can get the “this really 
happened” quality in his writing. In fact, he 
will be welcomed by our editors. 

Muriet Bascock, Editorial Director 
Ideal Publishing Corp. 

295 Madison Ave. 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Do Contests Give Beginners A Leg Up? 
Sir: 

I just finished reading “Booby Traps For 
Chump Writers?” These contests may not do 
anything for the professional Writer, but it’s a 
wonderiful help for the struggling begainers. 
Everyone isen’t Professional Writer’s, as appar- 
ently Mr Stevenson must be. 

I’m a beginner, and it was last year’s True 
Story Contest that gave me my first break. My 
twenty theusand word story, “Why I Hated My 
Parent’s” won a two hundred and fifty dollar 
prise. I never thought about being cheated out 
of anything. I was too happy and thrilled to 
see my first Story in print, that I’d have felt 
thrilled and luckey to have gotten a prize much 
lower than that, I still feel I was very luckey. 
I feel sorry for the poor Editor’s who had to 
take it apart and redo it to make it readeable 
metiral. 

I amagian they get many more manuscript’s 
in about as bad a shape as mine, but they’re 
nice enough to take then and offer the strugling 
beginner a break, a chance to get into print. 

So some may think the contest’s are “Booby 
Traps For Chump Writers?” But I think they 
are very nice, and hope they continue their 
contest’s for those who want them. 

Very truely yours, 
PAULINE ParisH 
c/o Gen. Del. 
Vivian, Louisiana 


¢ Miss Parish, meet Miss Babcock.—Ed. 


Juvenile Fiction 
Sir: 

I am in the market for a good mystery or 
adventure story for boys and girls from 8-10 
years of age. The story should have excitement 
and suspense but no violence. Not more than 7 
episodes to story. Under 14,000 words. 

Litu1an Davipson, Editor 
Children’s Activities 

1111 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


It Can Be Done 
Sir: 

How about the wife of a man who wants to 
free-lance full-time ? 

From the combined experience of the wives 
in this writer’s and artist’s mecca, I’d ask that 
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wife of the potential free-lancer these questions: 
Are you an efficient budget stretcher—or can you 
learn? Have you met canned milk—powdered 
milk? 

Have you the patience of a saint for those 
black days when the check doesn’t come—and 
your husband is sure his article or story is no 
good? Do you know when it’s best to keep your 
mouth shut, or when to be encouraging? 

Do you mind wearing old clothes—during 
those rough years when your husband’s writing is 
just beginning to sell? 

Do you mind meeting people of all kinds— 
wonderful, hateful, generous, tightfisted, under- 
standing, nosy? Can you converse with a prosti- 
tute without drawing back your skirts? Can you 
relax, and learn what wonderful hearts and souls 
some such “scarlet” women have? Because if 
your husband wants to write about people—all 
kinds—he’ll get to know all kinds, You'll meet 
them, too. 

Can you adjust to a change in life from belong- 
ing to a safe little group of friends to becoming 
a citizen of the world—with many acquaintances, 
and very few intimate friends? And can you 
endure the change from being an accepted mem- 
ber of that safe little group to becoming the wife 
of a writer—whom most people regard as a queer 
bird? Can you accept the hard, cold truth of 
not belonging? Because you won’t 

You'll see your husband become a happier 
individual because he’s doing the kind of work 
he wants to do. And because he’s there, in the 
house, sharing with you his ideas, his hopes, 
you'll be closer than you’ve ever been. 

Mrs. Al Rosenfeld, who’s husband is the author 
of an article on New Mexico in the current issue 
of Harper’s, says they buy fancy foods as extras 
during lush times, then eat them during those 
“waiting periods.” During their last such period, 
they began with a diet of French onion soup. 
On the day a long-awaited check arrived, they 
were down to the last items in their pantry— 
Champagne, and sea toast. 

My husband has two articles appearing in the 
current isue of World Crime Detective—one, 
on border problems in the Southwest, under his 
own name; the second, under the name of 
Charles Willard, on a murder called, “Dead 
Drunk.” During his first year of full-time free- 
lancing, he sold articles to such men’s books as 
Adam, Cavalier, etc., and many fact-crime pieces. 

Since we left Chicago in July, 1952, where 
Shirley was director of radio and television for 
Illinois Institute of Technology, we’ve lived in 
Albuquerque, El] Paso, Juarez, Mexico, and on a 
ranch near Pecos, Texas. 

We belong to the school who doesn’t believe 
in waiting until we’ve got a tidy sum in the bank. 

Mrs. Pat (A. Suirtey) Brown 
Box 1581 
Santa Fe, N. M. 


© God love you, Mrs. Brown and success to 
you and Shirley.—Ed. 
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And Now... 


The PULITZER PRIZE! 


I have the honor to announce that TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON is a 
Pulitzer Prize Winner. 

TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON, an A. L. Fierst book and play placement, 
has now won the triple crown. TEAHOUSE is the only book, to my knowledge, which, in 
dramatized form, has won the three outstanding awards—the Antoinette Perry Award, the 
New York Drama Critics Circle Award, and now the Pulitzer Prize. (Perry Award—March 
28, 1954; Drama Critics Circle Award—April 13, 1954; Pulitzer Prize—May 3, 1954.) 
London opening, April 22, 1954, a phenomenal smash. Openings soon in France, Germany 
and Holland. 

This morning as I was rushing changes in this copy necessitated by the Pulitzer Prize 
Award, I received a call from an editor and closed a sale for $175. Why do I mention this? 
To indicate the thoroughness of A. L. Fierst selling; we make big sales and we make small 
sales; and we are happy to make the smaller sales with which most beginners usually start 
because we know we can develop those beginners into the big names of tomorrow. The 
author of the book TEAHOUSE was once on the outside looking in; looking at my 
announcement as you are doing. He did something about it. 

It isn’t luck—it is intelligent planning that led to the big sales, and the small sales, 
and the intermediate sales I make for my clients. Some of my busy authors had made a 
few scattered sales. Most had no sales at all when they came to me—all realized that their 
haphazard method was not the way to build a permanent literary career. So they combined 
their talent with our story knowledge and editorial contacts. 

And—they told me about themselves as I want you to do. The information will pay 
off in quicker and better sales. 


| WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION 


Of 10% on American and Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth 
of fiction or articles to national magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. 
If you have sold $250 worth, I will work with you at % reading fee charged beginners. Submit 
sample manuscript, not over 10,000 words, together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


IF YOU HAVE a BOOK: I shall be glad to work with you as I have done with the 


many book authors who have become successful under my guidance. On the basis of my sales and 
experience in the book field my charge for an editorial evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction, 
is $10. You will receive detailed initial comment, and where possible, submission to editors. Your evalu- 
ation fee will be refunded from my 10% sales commission. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: | must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges are 
$1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. You will receive an honest professional 
appraisal of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and 
replot suggestions—and you may resubmit such scripts without further charge. If a particular script 
you send is unsalable—actually not worth your further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that 
you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors 
immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, 
we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in line with your talents. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 








CRITIC-TEACHER-STORY SITTER 


NELL MARTIN 


Author of the Original 
Maisie Stories 

6 Pub. Novels, Over 200 
Short Stories 


You get the benefit of over 25 years 
experience in how to tell a story, make it 
salable, and find the right market for it. 
I work WITH and FOR you and show 
how to get results. One writer I worked 
with has a first novel out this week. 
Another has had two best sellers. $1 
per 1000 words, minimum $3. Novels 
$20 to 60,000 words. Longer, rate on 
inquiry. 

494 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 








SPEND YOUR VACATION WITH THE CRITIC 
WHO WROTE "'THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS" 


Live at my Writer’s Colony in N. H. for from 1 day to 7 
weeks. Tuition includes private short story, novel, article, 
or play instruction ; room, meals, (16th year). References, 
“Who’s Who in the Midwest.”’ 6 textbooks, 1500 lectures. 


MILDRED I. REID 
104 Prospect Ave. Highland Park, Illinois 











The Sherwood Brief 
is back! 


By popular demand of former users, 
the SHERWOOD BRIEF is available 
again. 

For writing that sells, use a SHER- 
WOOD BRIEF! A Brief is a rough 
draft of your story . . . 1,000 words or 
more . . . which you expand to make 
your story. Plot, order of narration, 
characters, action, all the essentials of 
a salable story, radio or TV script, are 
prepared exclusively for you to meet 


your requirements. 


Write for details and references. 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


4115 Walnut Greve Ave., Rosemead, Calif. 











Letters Like This Kill Us 


Sir: 

For $150 a month until October 1, 1954, I 
offer bed, board and laundry to any male white 
writer who might be looking for a quiet spot 
where he can spend the summer working on his 
masterpiece. 

Dog-trot Ranch, RR 1, Burlington, Iowa, is 
four acres of brush-and-gully land overlooking 
the Mississippi River two miles south of town. 
The house is big, all modern, and all electric. 
Tenant can have his choice of a spacious study 
upstairs or he can work on the sun porch, which 
is 30 feet by 12, with 18 windows. Both rooms 
overlook the river. 


My wife and I are in our fifties. We live mod- 
estly and informally. Tenant may have to get 
his own meal occasionally. There will be only the 
three of us at the ranch this summer. 

Mail is received around noon. Nearest neigh- 
bor lives 1000 feet across a field. It is a quarter 
mile to bus transportation. The family car aver- 
ages two trips a day to town. There are fish to 
catch, birds to watch, and wildwoods to walk 
through. 


R. T. GLENN 

RR 1 (Dog-trot Ranch) 
Burlington, Iowa 
Phone: 552-J2 


Wish We Were There Now 
Sir: 


I do not know whether this would be of any 
interest to you or not or whether you ever have 
any inquiries of this nature, but I have two 
adjoining rooms, bedroom and living room, 4 
miles out of Concord, N. H., on main highway 
Rt. 13, to rent, for July and August, with board. 
Rooms are comfortably furnished and board 
would be good, plain country fare. We are in 
the country and it is very quiet. There is just two 
of us, my husband and I and we both work all 
day. It would be an ideal place for two lady 
writers who are friends, so they could share the 
bedroom. The room has a double bed, with 
inner spring mattress. 


V. L. Rinewart 
R 2 Brown Road, 
Concord, N. H. 


All This And California, Too 
Sir: 

Villa Montalvo, the former home of the late 
Senator James D. Phelan, situated in the foot- 
hills of the Santa Cruz Mountains above Sara- 
toga, California, has, in accordance with Sena- 
tor Phelan’s wishes, been converted into a center 
for creative activities in the arts, under the 
trusteeship of the Montalvo Association. Living 
quarters are available for writers, artists, musi- 
cians and others with approved projects, includ- 
ing research in the social and physical sciences. 
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Montalvo is situated about a mile from the 
highway on a private road, and consists of 
about 175 acres of land, a large Italian villa 
and a group of guest cottages. The grounds are 
beautifully landscaped and the surroundings are 
conducive to concentrated creative work. 

There is in general no limit to the length of 
time a person with an approved project may stay 
at Montalvo. Those in residence live in small 
furnished apartments, each with a complete 
electrically-equipped kitchen. The rent for an 
apartment, including heat, electricity and hot 
water, ranges from a minimum of $45 a month 
for one person to a maximum of $65 for an 
apartment occupied by two. Those interested 
should address inquiries to Dr. Frederick P. Vick- 
ery, Director in Residence, Villa Montalvo, Sara- 
toga, Calif. Applications for residence should be 
accompanied by a statement of the nature of 
the project, and two letters in regard to the 
ability and character of the applicant. 


FREDERICK P. VICKERY 
Director in Residence 
Montalvo Association 

P. O. Box 115, Saratoga, Calif. 


Hatrack For Markets 
Sir: 


Everytime I think you are no more than a 
hat rack for markets, and decide this subscrip- 
tion is my last, you come through with a bit 
of literature. I recall “The Lost Generation” by 
John W. Aldridge in the The Writer’s 1952 
Year Book and Erskine Caldwell in the Dicest 
last year. And now you give us 11 pages of 
Virginia Woolf. That’s one thing I thought I 
would never see—1l1 pages of Virginia Woolf 
in Writer’s Dicest. What do your placid, 
plump little ladies who sell $1 bright child 
sayings to Grit say about such waywardness? Is 
it that once a year you please yourselves or do 
you have a formula? 

MiNneRvA GOLDSTEIN 
Urbana, Illinois 


Why Woolf? 
Sir: 

Reading Virginia Woolf’s diary leaves me 
confused and filled with questions: 

Is this 11-page bite out of the contents of 
an already lean issue, this time, supposed to 
have anything in it to lead me, an aspiring writer, 
anywhere, except to suicide? And why should 
I want to end my promising career in suicide, 
s9 young? 

Couldn’t you, better, have left poor Virginia 
to requiescat in pace, instead of stirring her 
mold’ring bones . 

Capt. Watt R. BetHe 
World War Veterans 

P. O. Box 500 

Bethel Island, California 


SELLS ARTICLE BEFORE 
COMPLETING COURSE 


"Before completing the N.I.A. Course, 
| sold a feature to Screenland Maga- 
zine for $50. | am now working into 
the fiction field. Previous to enrolling, 
| had never written a line for publi- 
cation." — Gene E. Levant, 116 West 
Ave., Los Angeles 28, Calif. 


Why Can't You Write? 
It's much simpler than you think! 
S° MANY people with the ‘‘germ”’ of writing in them 





simply can’t get started. They suffer from inertia. Or 
they set up yoy | barriers to taking the first step. 


Many are convinced the field is confined to persons gifted 


with a genius for writing. Q ncaa 
Few realize that the great bulk of commercial writing is 
done by so-called ‘‘unknowns.’’ Not only do these thou- 
sands of men and women produce most of the fiction pub- 
lished, but countless articles on business, current events, 
social matters, budgets, household affairs, fashions, hobbies, 
travel, local, church and club activities, etc., as well. 
Such material is in constant demand. Every week thou- 
sands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 go out to writers 
whose latent ability was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to 
learn to write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk 
editors waste no time on theories or ancient 
classics. The story is the thing. Every copy “cub” 
goes through the course of practical criticism—a 
training that turns out more successful authors 
than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on the Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. And upon the very 
same kind of actual assignments given daily to 
metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing 
not by studying the individual styles of model 
authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively 
by practical writers. Gradually they help to clarify 
your own distinctive style. Writing soon becomes 
easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the 
“professional” touch that gets your material 
accepted by editors. Above all, you can see con- 
stant progress week by week as your faults are 
corrected and your writing ability grows. 


Have You Natural Ability? 


Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal whether or 
not you have natural talent for writing. It will analyze your 
powers of observation, your imagination and dramatic in- 
There is no cost or 


stinct. You'll enjoy taking this test. 
obligation. Simply mail the coupon below, today. 
Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New 


ed : , N. Y. (Founded 1925) (Licensed by State of 





ee Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me without cost or obligation 

your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Writer’s Dicest, June. 


Mr. 
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Trade Correspondents Wanted 
Sir: 

Our magazine is attempting to build a system 
of trade correspondents around the country. 

Our main need right now is in the East, as 
there are several articles which we need fol- 
lowed up at the present time in the N. Y. and 
N. J. area, 

Arrangements for payment suitable for the 
work to be done will be made. Correspondents 
should state what they will accept for such work. 
After hearing from them, we will send require- 
ments for articles. Our advertised word rate 
does not apply for such assignments, as long as 
writer will work with us and be willing to 
aecept commendations as well as criticisms. 


Merve Hansen, Editor 
Dairy Plant Production 
608 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Sir: 

We are interested in building up our list of 
free-lance writers all over the country. 

Articles of the type we require deal entirely 
with good retail window and interior displays, 
and in every case we should be queried before 
the author goes ahead with preparation of a 
given article. Articles are based on interviews 
with display directors of leading stores. Photo- 
graphs are obtainable from the same source. 

We pay on publication, which is invariably 
prompt, and our rates, while not high, are 
deemed satisfactory by many free-lances who 
have been working for us for years. 

R. C, Kasu, Display World 
8th and Broadway 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


First Sale To Peggy 
Sir: 

The unexpectedly prompt arrival of a $55 
check—my first sale to Miss Peggy Graves of 
Popular—also requested a 1200-word biography 
and a glossy photo to be used in the November 
issue of the magazine carrying my story! Gad! 
how popular can you get at Popular! Inciden- 
tally, and very sincerely, all those nice things 
I’ve been reading about Miss Graves in your 
magazine through the years are true. She’s an 
editor in a million! Gives prompt, sympathetic 
reports; seems to instinctively know the prob- 
lems and anxieties of the free-lancer. May her 
years number 150, and may she spend ’em all 
in an editor’s chair! 


Donatp E. McIntire 

380 Haydon Street 

Hollister, Calif. 
e Starting as Harry Steeger’s secretary, Peggy 
has been cuddling into an editorial chair for 


clese to 25 years already. We hope she gets to 
retire before doubling it.—Ed. 
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Newcomers Only! 
Sir: 

Unlike your friend Mr. Miller, I have yet to 
discover the source for the simple, basic know- 
ledge of how to begin writing. More explicitly: 
how to go about the physical acts of preparation, 
mailing and submitting in the approved manner, 

This probably sounds corny to your learned 
contributors, but to me it is more important 
than “How to Dictate While Motoring.” 

Roy L. Dopce 
2304 Main St. 
Holt, Michigan 


e For preparation of book manuscripts see 
pages 209-11 of the Writer's Market. For 
fiction or article manuscripts, use 8% x 11 
white bond paper. Ask for 20-lb. stock. Don’t 
use less than 16-lb. stock. Leave an inch 
margin on all sides. On page 1, leave 4 or 5 
inches blank at the top. Put your name and 
address in the upper right hand corner. Do 
not bend, staple, or pin pages together. Use 
a paper clip if it makes you feel better. No 
covering letter is necessary. It is not neces- 
sary to address your script to an individual. 
Keep a carbon of your MS in case a page or 
more gets lost. Type scripts double spaced. 
Do not single space or triple space. Use a 
black or dark blue ribbon. Do not use odd 
or peculiar typewriter faces. Use either elite 
or pica, standard. Mail your manuscript flat 
in any convenient envelope about 9x 12 in 
size. Enclose a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope, also about 9x12 for return. Pray. 
—KEd. 

Sir: 

Couple of years ago Jules Archer wrote “I 
Sell What I Write.” Being a push-over for any 
writing text, I bought one. It’s good. So good, 
in fact, that when my agent gave me an idea 
for a feature length fact-article I practically dug 
a blue-print for it out of Archer’s book. 

Straight fiction is my business, and a fact- 
article was as foreign to me as Lower Slobbovia. 

Archer’s “instructions,” plus the aforesaid 
agent’s prodding, plus my own experiences, pro- 
duced “My Friend, My Ulcer” in the May issue 
of Your Life magazine. I wrote it under a pseudo, 
never remotely suspecting that they’d play it up 
on their cover. So, rather sheepishly I admit to 
gypping myself out of a lot of publicity, because 
of a mistaken idea that a pseudo would be “bet- 
ter.” Brother, will I know better next time! 

But that wasn’t Archer’s fault—I Sell What I 
Write is worth-while reference material for any- 
body. That I know. 

“Burnet Cuiip” (Jack McLarn) 

251 Hillside Avenue 

Charlotte 7, North Carolina 
e Archer’s book is still available, $2.50, 
WRITER’s Dicest Book Department, for fact- 
article writers.—Ed. 
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Top School Adviser 
Falls For Writing Course 
And Loves It! 


“I want you to know of my appreciation of this course 
of yours. Although it's the only one I've ever taken—and 
the last!—I know a great deal about these correspondence 
courses for would-be writers—and yours is tops. Your 
step-by-step treatment, your assignment sheets, your let- 
ters of comment, your human understanding of flounderers, 
your amusing and astute textbook—all are admirable— 
and UNIQUE. Thank you for it all. | shall broadcast my 
admiration of what you are doing." (Letter on file—name 
on request.) 

This testimonial, like all others, is unsolicited and unpaid. This 


top literary magazine school adviser, when she wanted to take a course in 
writing, chose this one—and after four years she is still recommending it! 


WE TEACH YOU TO WRITE STORIES AND THEN 
WE HELP YOU SELL THEM! 


At this very moment NYS students are receiving personal collabora- 
tion from currently active and successful editors and writers. Editors 
currently buying stories and books are teaching NYS students how to 
write them; writers currently selling stories and articles and books are 
imparting their know how to NYS students, who, except for actual 
physical presence, are living in the exciting atmosphere of the publishing 
world. Each NYS instructor is an editor or an author; or both. 

Your salable NYS stories will be marketed for you on a professional 
(10%) basis by a nationally known literary agent who works closely 
with NYS students. 








AMONG YOUR 
INSTRUCTORS: 


Roberta Roesch: 

Editor and author, 
has been published in 
Reader’s Digest, Ameri- 
can Home, Every- 
woman’s, Today’s 
Woman, Household, 
Hollands, The Writer, 
True Confessions, Par- 
ent’s, Toronto Star 
Weekly. 

Edwin Fadiman, Jr.: 

Author, editor, book 
reviewer, TV editor and 
writer. Associate Editor 
of Popular Library, for- 
merly assistant editor of 
Doubleday and associate 
editor of Rinehart. Au- 
thor and producer of 
radio and television 
shows. An active editor 
currently buying 
material. 

David Balch: 

Editor and author. 
Was Associate Editor 
of American Magazine, 
editor-in-chief of the 
Dell up, editor of 
True Story, and many 
other magazines. —A 
successful book author 
and playwright. 
Samuel Mines: 

Editor and author, 
one of the nation’s top 
science fiction editors, 
author of 200 stories 
and three books, an 
active editor currently 
buying material. 








YOU CAN EARN 
WHILE YOU LEARN 


1. A $750 sale to the Saturday Evening Post 

(when the author was only half through the 

work.) 

2. Over 700 sales to leading markets including 

Cosmopolitan (we started selling for her before 

she was finished with the course.) 

3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Evening Post, 2 
ks — and a major book club choice — all for 

one NYS graduate. 

These are examples; NYS graduates sell to all 

lucrative publishing markets including the top 

magazines and book publishers. 


THE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF WRITING 


2 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


VALUABLE INSTRUCTION BOOK FREE 


The free booklet WRITING FOR A WELL- 
PAYING CAREER will be of much value to you. 
It will be sent to you without any obligation on 
your part by this long established and successful 
course which SELLS FOR LESS THAN THREE 
FIGURES. 


E40 TAS COUPON TODA =" 
% 


Dept. JD y 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 

2 East 45th Street 

New York 17, N. Y. 

Send me, at no obligation, your FREE booklet WRITING 
FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. 


Licensed by the State of New Yerk 
(This inquiry is cenfidential. No salesman will call.) 

















KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Criticism: 1000 to 3000 words, $3.00 
3000 to 5000 words, $1 per thousand 
50c per thousand thereafter 
Minimum fee, $3.00 
Special rates for book lengths 
GHOSTWRITING 
NOVELS MARKETED, revised, edited 
Novel appraisal, $5.00 
(Phone SU 13458) 

5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd. 

North Hollywood, California 


“Mr. Contest” Himself 
Sir: 

Ooooh! What you are doing at WriTer’s 
Dicest! 

I refer to your recent contest articles. From 
these one would judge that the contest field is 
hot stuff—the lush field in which to graze. 

Well, I have won well over $50,000 in cash 
and merchandise prizes—a total of more than 
2,600 contests in my lifetime—more than any 
other individual has ever won. I started very 
early in life—when I was between ten and eleven 
years old. Back in those days I happened to 
be a competitor of Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, 
the famous authoress, who went on to win the 








THE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
July 26 - August 13, 1954 


Workshops in Novel, Short Story, Non-Fiction, 
Poetry, Juvenile, Television Writing, Historical 
and Biographical Sources, Writing and Market- 
ing problems. 

PHILIP WYLIE, ROLFE HUMPHRIES, PHYL- 
LIS WHITNEY, FRED COE, JOHN KOUWEN- 
HOVEN, DONALD BERWICK, ROBERT ATH- 
EARN, C. E. SCOGGINS and others. 


Write DON SAUNDERS, Director 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 











ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 


Also Originator of the two 
successful “Plans”: 
Poetry WriTING PLAN 
NoveL WritINc PLAN 


Particulars on request 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Pulitzer Prize with one of her books. More than 
25 years ago I wrote and published at my own 
expense the first brochure on prize contesting: 
“Ten Years of Prize Winning” and sold every 
copy myself. I wrote numerous articles on con- 
testing for contest magazines, but finally got dis- 
gusted with the unbelievable effusions of the 
imagination that some were publishing, while 
they overlooked entirely some of the serious prac- 
tices of contest judges. 

I have nothing against either Mr. Shepherd 
or Lowella Lacefield. I know that Shepherd 
required about ten or more years to win a total 
of about $7,000, when he launched his school 
of contesting, but know little of the lady. How- 
ever, I know some facts when I see them and 
that statement or headline ‘$35,000,000 Give- 
Away” is exaggeration. It is a wild projection, 
based on guesswork or a lack of knowledge of 
what is going on in this field. 

Undoubtedly your author has access to contest 
publications and aids familiar to me for she does 
not mention any sources that are different. I 
consider “‘Prize Ideas,” mentioned in the article, 
as about as consistent and complete as any of 
them published. I have had them all at one time 
or another and find that ‘‘Prize Ideas” serves my 
purpose as well as the others mentioned, so I 
get it regularly. 

For your information, contesting is a winter 
game. That is, while some contests are conducted 
during the summer, during the months of June, 
July, August and September, there is not too 











much doing and the sum total of what is given 











STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: | 


$1,230 for @ magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance fer 60 pp. of boeks! 
e “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
@ Beok-of-the-month Recommendation! 
e@ BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








handled on 10%, and 
we help yeu sell 





, Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
If you want results: before sending your a A By The fee "in very low. If you want to sell we 
n help you. Comprehensive sales and editorial aid for unestablished writers. 


Professional fiction PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement fer Authors 
highest-rate markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 
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away in prizes is small indeed. The bulk of the 
big money must come in the other eight months. 

I have been a Wrirer’s Dicest reader for a 
long, long time and I hate to see it get caught 
in an exaggeration of this kind. 

There is a place for contests and they do serve 
a constructive purpose, but their chief benefits 
often lie far afield from the prize contest. For 
example, writing so many contest entries, led me 
into sales and advertising as a regular job and 
I have had many occasions to furnish special 
names for products at good prices. A local leather 
manufacturer of leather specialties for years had 
me come in on week ends and pick up samples of 
new items they planned to market and give each 
item a special name. These’ trade names paid 
me $25 each. One of these names I created is 
being publicized in recent issues of Holiday. I 
have landed eight automobiles and one airplane 
in national contests, so I think I know what I am 
talking about. 

I like the Dicest very much and want to 
continue reading it, but if such tripe is continued 
I think I’ll turn to some other publication. There 
is a place for such articles in your magazine— 
definitely—for I can recount many reasons for 
their being, but if more than four million dollars 
is given away in 1954 in writing contests, I’ll be 
greatly surprised, and that includes everything 
from locals, regionals, nationals—even to outer 
Mongolia. 


Frank F. Davis 
1200 N. Lowry Avenue 
Springfield, Ohio 


Contest Article Results 
Sir: 

Your articles on contesting in the January and 
February issues helped get us started in contest- 
ing. We entered four contests and received recog- 
nition in three. 

We won a Westinghouse clock-radio in the 
White King contest. 

We won a Servel Wonderbar Refrigerette in 
the local Coca Cola contest. 

We had an Electriglas jingle read over radio. 

Credit is due your authors, Shepherd, Jr. and 
Lacefield, as well as the contest “how to” books 
and magazines we referred to for helpful advice. 


Mary Ano Wes RIMEL 
6 Rainier Place, North 
Tacoma 9, Wash. 


Good Father 
Sir: 

Recently I mentioned to Rev. Dominic Giles 
of Savior’s Call that I had difficulty obtaining 
envelopes in Vienna capable of taking a rough 
ocean crossing in the mails. Guess what happened 
today? 

I received a large stack of photo-sized en- 
velopes in the mail! I nominate Father Giles as 
the editor of the year. 

J. J. Hanurn, 17 Max Emanuelstrasse, 
Vienna 18, Austria 


! 
Lancnesenaesntennanen: 


"The best dictionary 
| have seen.” 





More entries (142,000) 

-More pages tl, 760) 
. + » more pictures (1,220 illustrating more 
than 3,100 terms) . . . more complete etymol- 
ogies .. . more descriptive synonyms .. . more 
examples of usage .. . more business, scien- 
tific, social terms . . . more idioms, slang, 
colloquialisms. 


It meets more requirements than any 
other desk dictionary ever before pub- 
lished. Every entry has been freshly 
defined in the language of our time— 
you get what you want at first glance. 


HERE'S WHAT TOP WRITERS SAY 


JAMES THURBER: 


“Tt has thousands of words that none of the other 
dictionaries in my house contain.” 


ERLE STANLEY GARDNER: 


“It is a real pleasure to find a dictionary that is as 
practical, modern, and carefully edited as this.” 


LOUIS UNTERMEYER: 
“It is by far the most comprehensive as well as 
the most compact dictionary of its kind — so far, 
in fact, that I am advising my associates to clear 
their desks of any other dictionary and put this 
one in its plate.” 


FRANCES WINWAR: 
“It is now the only dictionary on my desk.” 


—cm=— IN CLOTH $5 * WITH 26-TAB THUMS INDEX $6 oe 
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DICTIONARY at your bookstore, but 
we teatize chat writers often live in out-of-the-way places. If there is 
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WHAT HAPPENS AT A WRITER'S CONFERENCE? 
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Edited and published at 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Twenty-five cents a copy; $2.50 the year; 
two years; $'50 th Canada and Latin America 3 $3. 50 foreign. Subscribers sending 


90 th 
allow thirty days for fk; to take effect and send new and old address. Established 1919. 





UTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution; circulars to the 
Author’s personal mailing list. 
If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 
We offer straight reya!ty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 
of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promplly. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920} 


DEPT. W.D. 462-468 DREXEL BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PENNSYLVANIA 
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$150 to $200 A Month 
Sir: 

I subscribe to your magazine year in and year 
out strictly for one reason: To be sure of not 
missing any of Frank A. Dickson’s “Idea A Day.” 

I should. Because for some eight or nine years 
now that gentleman’s ideas has been keeping 
my bread and margarine paid for, as a free- 
lance feature writer. 

I am no writer, may the Lord protect me from 
such hallucinations, but with the help of Mr. 
Dickson’s timely tips, I manage. Any one can 
do it. A purposeful housewife with time on her 
hands, a frustrated old maid with no man in 
sight, or just an ordinary worry-wart of a woman 
like me can make from $150 to $200 a month 
selling to Sunday newspaper supplements, with 
the help of Mr. Dickson’s ideas. Thank the 
gentleman for me will you? 

Mary Lou CuLBertson 
Greenville, S. C. 


Reprint Rights to England 
Dear Hank: 


You, Hank, are one of two hundred and 
eighty-five American writers who wrote me after 
my letter appeared in WD. 

I hate to say it, but you really have to look 
upon England as a home for subsidiary rights. 

The biggest markets in England for reprint 
American material are, I should say, for western 
novels, love stories up to about 12,000 words, 
detective novels and shorts around 6,000, hard- 
boiled sex-crime novels, science fiction novels 
and shorts around 5,000 to 10,000. Novel lengths 
run from 46,000 to 80,000, rarely longer. Of 
course, a lot of other types will sell too, but 
those are in biggest demand. On originals, we 
are a lesser market. 

None of the American writers who contacted 
me knew how to find and study British markets. 
Dash it all, old chap, that’s part of your job! 
You won’t find many selling authors in Britain 
who don’t possess a copy of Writer’s Market! 
The equivalent British publication is Writer’s 
and Artists’ Year Book. 

So Hank, old fellow, I know how nice it is to 
have overseas sales and wish it to you. 


H. J. CAMPBELL 

13 Shaws Road 

Crawley, Sussex, England 
e Mr. Campbell edits Authentic Science Fic- 
tion and has published 10 stf novels. The 
English book of markets he mentions, Writer’s 
and Artists’ Year Book, 401 pages, 46th edi- 
tion is available from the WriTerR’s DIGEST 
Book Department for $2.25. It is a good 
market source of British Dominion mag- 
azine and book markets.—Ed. 








IT ADDS UP 


YOU AND YOUR WRITING ABILITY 
++ PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP 
STEP-BY-STEP HELP 


CAN ADD UP TO 
SALES 
LIKE THIS: 


“I sold my first article to Ladies’ Home Soumel- I had 
laid in a supply of e, which I did not use 
since it sold on its first trip out. Your instruction and 
critical evaluation contributed to this very auspicious 
beginning. Thank you for your Savaluable help. 
DOROTHY ROSENBERG, N. Y.C. 

REMEMBER, ONE SALE EVEN TO A SRCOND ART 
MARKET CAN PAY FOR THE COUR AND 
START YOU ON YOUR WAY AS A WRITER: 


CRITICISM SERVICE 
Miss 


— you a problem ? 
1.20 pe wong, 5 what Ta eal to make it 
right, “3 minimum per 
righ and words for scrpig of 25,000 words 
i. a. yo and stamped self-ad 
should accompany each ms 
PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 


can tell you 





PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow S¢.-D, Brooklyn 1, N. Y 


(Licensed by New York Stote) 























“The future belongs to those who prepare for it sow.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Heughton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 
PROFESSIONAL Juvenile 
Humor and Gag 
TRAINING Radio and TV 
Mystery and Detective 
FOR Article and Feature 
WRITERS Advertising and Publicity 


Screen 


Established 1923 
Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuscript 
criticism .. . Personal, directed writing. For infor- 
mation write: 
MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 
4949 Hollywood Bivd. jollyweed 27, Calif. 











PREE! FREE! PREE! Writing the Short Short Opening by Robert Oberfirst 
My valuable booklet, THE SHORT SHORT OPENING, which contains 9 different openings and critical comments 


on each to show the best salabl 


le opening, will be mailed free to all writers. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean 


City, New Jersey 
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SMLA sells over 500 scripts monthly. Some typical sales in various fields are shown above. 
SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we’ll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we’ll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Prefessionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we’ll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 


Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books 
over 150,000 words; information on t.v., radio, stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. 
We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, 
please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 36, NL Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


“.. . Without apology or glamour this is a fine inside story on what clicks with the magazines. 
... . It is the zight book about writing for the write-folks, told at the right time, from the right source, 
... a necessity for the beginner, good advice for the on-the-way-up writer. . . . Mark it up and 
keep it for reference, as it will be the best advisory editor you can have.”—Magazine Industry. 
Order YOUR copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and 
| Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16. $2.75. 
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“Ah, new markets! 





big news at both ends ! 


ENRY STEEGER, president of Popular 

Publications, announces the appoint- 
ment of Ken Purdy as the new editor of 
Argosy magazine. Mr. Purdy, who has been 
editor of True since 1949, replaces Howard 
Lewis, who resigned. Thomas Naughton 
and Michael Stern who also were with 
True shifted to Popular publications. Mr. 
Naughton will be executive editor and Mr. 
Stern European editor of Argosy. 

Ken Purdy says; “In this age of special- 
ization, you can really get down to business 
with a man’s magazine. The men’s mag- 
azines are not as restricted by shibboleth 
and convention as are most others. We on 
Argosy, are concerned first with ideas— 
nothing else matters very much. No one 
submitting material to Argosy has to knock 
himself out trying to make something im- 
portant of a story titled, “New Hope For 
The Two Headed?” or, “Will Your Child 
Be a Hashish Eater?” ” 

“Besides strong first person adventure 
stories and articles, we are interested in 
science subjects, medicine and unusual ex- 
perience pieces. Rates are very good, $750 
and up for lead articles, $500 for secondary 
features, and $1000 and up for double 
lengths of outstanding importance. Lengths 
vary from 2,500 to 7,500, but our best 
length is between 4,000 and 5,000. Short 
shorts of 1,000 to 2,000—and humor would 
be good in that length—are always needed. 
Payment for these is around $400. Nov- 
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elettes of 12,000 to 15,000, one used each 
issue, bring $1,500 to $2,000, and occasion- 
ally, more.” 

The circulation of Argosy has grown from 
47,000 to 1,250,000 in the last nine years. 


Two New Confessions 


Peggy Graves, Editorial Director of the 
Confession and Romance Groups, reports 
several changes in her departments. Walter 
Schmidt has been appointed Managing 
Editor for two, new Confession books, Teen 
Age Confession and Intimate Love Stories. 
Lee Kohn is the new Features Editor, and 
Mary Jollon is the Managing Editor here. 
While word length range from 3,500 to 
10,000, 4,000 to 5,000 is most popular 
length. Good rates, on acceptance. 

This October a number of Popular’s 
pulps will go to the flat size (roughly 
8x11) ; a decided reversal since the time ten 
years ago when Street and Smith started its 
pulps into the 5x7 format where they per- 
ished among the bosomy, varnished paper 
back novels. All at 205 E. 42nd St. 17. 


New Editor at True 


The new editor of True, just announced 
by publisher Roger Fawcett, is Douglas 
Kennedy, formerly sports editor of Time. 

Mr. Kennedy’s new managing editor is 
Charles Barnard who was moved up. 

A tug of war is on for the cream writers 
in the man’s field as Purdy, Naughton, and 
Stern who left True to join Argosy, are 
now inducing their best writers to submit 
to Argosy first. Meanwhile, the new editor 
at True is trying just as hard to hold them. 
Rates in the man’s field at the top level 
will go up due to this bargaining. Mr. Ken- 
nedy at True says: “True has paid best and 
always will.” The circulation is two million. 


Fiction at American 


Speaking of men’s stories, Robert Mes- 
gill, fiction editor at The American Maga- 
zine, 640 5th Ave., 19, says he is having 
a hard time getting 5,000-word fiction of 
interest to men. This should be sports, 
adventure, and action. While stories with 
a dominant woman’s interest come to Mr. 
Mesgill, fiction that is strong on man’s 
interest, but not “all the way over to True 
or Argosy’ is hard to find. Such fiction 
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pays a base rate of $850 and higher when 
the writer’s bargaining power is greater; 
i. e. a “name.” For beginners, the best 
market here are the vignettes and storiets. 
The former are 500 words and should be 
an incident with a problem that is resolved. 
That’s the way Mr. Mesgill defines his vig- 
nettes and he’s the buyer. The fall-down 
on vignettes Mr. Mesgill receives is that 
they are an incident with a problem that 
never is solved and the reader is left up in 


the air with the problem; or the problem * 


is so slight that whether it is solved or not, 
doesn’t matter. 

Mr. Mesgill suggests on O Henry twist 
or gimmick at the end. This is almost 
mandatory for a 500-word American vignette. 
The rate is $100 and is fixed. Here is an 
excellent place for the beginner to break 
into a fine slick. 

Moving one step up the ladder on both 
wordage and rates are The American 
Magazine’s storiets of 750 words. These, 
too, demand a problem that must be re- 
solved at the end. An O Henry twist is 
not required but you can use it if it fits 
your story. Essentially, this storiet is a 
brief, but complete short-short. One of 
those things that otherwise is ruined when 
stretched out to 2,000 words because they 
get so thin the reader has to read too many 
words to get anyplace. The pay of $200 
is standard for all. 

The American Magazine also needs 
short-shorts of 1,500 words and here the 
base rate is $750 with higher rates depend- 
ing on the writer. No fantasy or stf is 
wanted; otherwise there are no tabus other 
than The American Magazine is a family 
magazine in good taste. Get a copy at 
your library or newsstand and read what 
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“You wouldn’t dare!” 


Mr. Mesgill published in fiction in the last 
two issues before sending something along. 
This will give you their slant. 

Here is an editor, whose job depends on 
buying first class, slick paper fiction. Give 
him the best you have and study out his 
requirements by giving the American Maga- 
zine itself some serious thought. 


Wyn, Dell and Macfadden 


What with all the upheavals in publish- 
ing circles these days. Rose Wyn makes 
news merely by saying everything is the 
same—editors, editorial policy, rates and 
fast payments. She needs stories for Secrets 
and Revealing Romances—all lengths from 
the 2500-word short-short to the 10,000- 
word novelette, and preferably from the 
feminine viewpoint. Four musts in stories 
are realism, sincerity, emotion, and _ hit- 
homeness. These are confessions; better 
read them first. 23 West 47th St. 36. 

Donald Wollheim reports that Ace Books 
remains an open market for both original 


and reprint novels in all the standard 
pocket-book categories. Ace Books are al- 
ways on the look-out for good action-paced 
Westerns, fast-moving American locale de- 
tective novels, sharply realistic modern 
novels, and exciting science-fiction for the 
well-known Ace Double-Novels. No cut- 
ting down on production or purchases here; 
instead Ace Books are adding a new variety 
of single novels to their line, to sell at 25c. 
For this they are on the lookout for the ex- 
ceptional novel in all categories, as well 
as good non-fiction possibilities. Lengths 
wanted for all types of Ace Books are al- 
ways in the vicinity of 55,000 words, with 
some leeway either way. 23 West 47th 
Street, 36. (Ace Books are owned by Wyn.) 

There are changes too at Modern Ro- 
mances, Dell’s flourishing confess book. 
Hazel Berge left suddenly after more than 
ten years with the magazine, and the editor 
pro tem, is Albert Delacorte himself. He 
says; “I’m new around here, and for the 
next five or six weeks I want to take the 
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time to acquaint myself thoroughly with the 
Confession magazines. After that, a new 
editor will be appointed. 

“We pay four cents a word, and I be- 
lieve the highest rate in the field. For our 
money we want to see first person stories of 
strong emotional impact for three definite 
age groups. They might be classified this 
way; 70% of our readers make up the first 
group. They are young married couples, 
about twenty two, possibly married under 
twenty, with one or two babies. Teenage 
romances on the high school level make up 
the second group, and the third, married 
women in their late twenties or early thir- 
ties. That gives writers lots of room for 
slanting. 


“Word lengths vary considerably, start- 
ing at 2,500 and going up to 20,000, with 
the best length between 5,000 and 8,000. 
A problem story, and this can be any length, 
is included in most issues. What do we like? 
In the current issue, we have a 12,000 word 
problem, “Deserted,” an example of what 
we are always looking for. 


“Deserted” is the simple story of a hus- 
band walking out, then showing up several 
years later, wanting to come back. The ex- 
cellently built up problem of the wife’s di- 
lemma is what makes this story an interest- 
ing one for the reader to solve.” . . . Manu- 
scripts may be addressed to Albert Dela- 
corte, Modern Romances, 261 Fifth Ave., 
New York 16, New York. 


Nina Dorrance has returned after a two 
months leave of absence (a baby girl event) 
to assume new duties at Macfadden’s True 
Story. When Editorial Director Fred Sam- 
mis left to join Jerry Mason at Maco Pub- 
lishing Company, as partner, his position 
was abolished and Nina Dorrance became 
editor. 

Mrs. Dorrance attributes the position of 
True Story on the stands to the excellent 
manuscripts submitted to the magazine. 
With this pat on the back to writers, she 
says; “Lately we have paid a flat rate 
rather than by the word, and we feel 
that writers like this arrangement better. 
Though we do cut quite a bit, our rates 
come to approximately 5c, equal to tops 
in the field. Right now we are actively 
looking for short shorts of 1,500 words for 
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which we pay $100. Our next price is 
$150 for what we call the “story-article,” 
which might be described as a story in 
form, but an article in content. These we 
need right now. As an example, see the 
June issue article-story entitled “Abortion 
By Pill,” about a women who tried to do 
away with her unborn child by medicine a 
friend told her about. A doctor explains 
the danger and gives her help to avoid 
the serious consequences of the her foolish 
act. 

“These first person stories can be any 
subject, either psychological or medical, on 
civic affairs or teenage problems in the 
news. We like those pieces which serve the 
double purpose of warning the public of 
dangers and suggesting preventives, rather 
than pointing out evils as they exist, with 
no solution. Writers should keep these 
pieces between 3,000 and 5,000 in length.” 

“First person “story-articles” from 6,000 
to 8,000 bring $300, 8,000 to 10,000, $400, 
and double length, 12,000 to ¥5,000, $500. 
The two-parters are given out either on 
assignment or to people who have worked 
with True Story before, so it wouldn’t be 
worth the freelancers time and effort to go 
after them.” Address Mrs. Dorrance at 
True Story, Macfadden Pub. Co., 205 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


How To Do The “How To.” 


Larry Eisinger, Editorial Director of the 
75c “How-To” books at Fawcett believes 
that writers who don’t get into this well- 
paying field are missing out a good bet. He 
gives writers some valuable tips on how to 
get started, and says; “Fawcett puts out 
a new “how-to” book every 10 days. Subjects 
range from “Antique Guns” to “How To 
Raise Tropical Fish,” 80% of our books are 
male slant and the whole project grew out 
of “Mechanix Illustrated” handbooks. 25% 
of our titles are in two categories, photog- 
raphy and home building and decoration. 
Our “Photography Handbook” is the first 
and oldest. It was established in 1938 and 
is now published every 14 months. Four 
other photo books, with rotating titles are 
issued in sequence. They cover, candid and 
abstract photography, still life and salon 
pictures and another one, “Prize-Winning 
Photography.” Our photo books are of in- 
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terest to both amateurs and professionals 
and we buy material for them from both. 

“We have books about home carpentry 
and repair, wallpaper and painting, room 
and house decoration, built-ins of every 
description and related subjects. We also 
have an experimental department which is 
wide open for ideas. Right now we have a 
book on the stock market in the works. We 
have two on making Xmas candy, and 
Xmas gift suggestions (these are both 
closed for this year.) For a book of interest 
to us, on an unusual, original idea, we pay 
as much as $2,000 advance royalty. 

“For material for all our other books we 
pay $200 per story and $10 for one-time 
rights for photographs. It is better to query 
with an outline because we may be working 
on the very subject the writer has in mind. 
Such books are an assortment of articles by 
different authors. 

“Where can the writer get ideas? People 
are always building and repairing their 
property. If the writer can take his own 
pictures, he’s that much ahead. Otherwise 
he can combine forces with a photographer. 
Almost all amateur builders like to talk 
about their projects. Seldom is there any 
objection to pictures either. That’s one way 
of getting material. Another way is to 
follow ads in the newspapers of new styles 
in furniture and decoration. Attend gadget 
shows and collect articles and stories on 
money-saving ideas. In the big cities, de- 
partment stores have decorated rooms set 
apart in their furniture departments. The 
alert writer will haunt these places and not 
only take note of the new and beautiful 
styles, but also of how the store’s own 
decorating staff has arranged and lighted 
the display. Recently a writer visited a 
large department store in New York which 
advertised “ideas on room decoration.” 
What struck him about the whole display 
was an unusual valance half-way up the 
wall which concealed indirect lighting. The 
store was most gracious in co-operating to 
the extent of allowing him to take pictures 
of the valance (mentioning the store’s 
name) and even provided the photographer 
with lights. We bought that picture-story. 

“Writers who see something they like in 
someone’s home, or in a shop window, 
don’t even need to make pictures of it. 
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Once they get the name of the manufac- 
turer and contact him, they'll find the 
manufacturers anxious to provide pictures 
of their products for free, for a credit line. 
Often such “publicity stills’ look like em- 
balmed studio shots and cannot be used 
editorially but they serve to identify the 
product and the editor may then assign a 
photographer to do it right. 

“To lend authenticity to articles for the 
“how-to” magazines, writers should use firm 
names of products wherever possible. For 
instance, if a writer has a built-in project 
in mind which calls for a plastic top, he 
should also say it can be made with a 
“Micarta,” “Texolite” or “Formica.” These 
three are plastic laminates which are made 
by separate companies. 

“The Public Relations Department of 
big companies like U. S. Plywood, will 
usually furnish clear 8 by 10 glossies of 
everything they make. 

“The writer should also be explicit in de- 
tails such as whether a moulding is alu- 
minimum or stainless steel. Whether an ad- 
hesive is waterproof and what grade is 
used, 

“When the writer gets that down pat, 
he’ll find a wide field for his work. Though 
the “how-to” markets are easier to sell than 
almost any other, the reason there are a few 
people with a corner on the business, is that 
articles and stories require more research, 
time and effort than the average writer 
wishes to spend on manuscripts, But I 
know of at least four writers doing “how- 
to” stuff exclusively whose income is up 
around twenty thousand a year. And there’s 
plenty of room for new talent.” Send ideas, 
outlines and picture stories to Larry Eis- 
inger, Fawcett Books, 67 West 44th St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 

Jerry Mason of Maco Publishing Com- 
pany, 480 Lexington Avenue, New York 
17, New York, puts out several one-shots of 
the “how-to” type. Now on its 15th book 
in 2 years, titles range from “Complete 
Book on Fresh Water Fishing” Jim 
Beard’s “Barbeque and Rotisserie’ Cook- 
ing.” Other books are on hunting, guns 
and Salt Water Fishing. The need here is 
for ideas and photographs. Outlines can 
be submitted to Jerry Mason or to Fred 
Sammis, the new partner (from True Story) 
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want to waste time with them. By doing 


ufac- with the Maco Publishing Company. No 

| the stories or articles are wanted without first things himself, he figures to get things that 
tures querying. Prices which are on acceptance, would otherwise be out of his reach finan- 
line. are by arrangement. cially and which, to most people, would 
em- David X. Manners, Editorial Director of forever be only “dream stuff.” 
used the fast-growing bi-monthly, The Family “Our readers want to see how-to stories 
- the Handyman, reports the result of a recent on built-ins, glamorized attics, beautiful 
gn a audience survey which will prove a valuable basements, swimming pools, patios, kitchen 





guide to writers entering the “how-to” field. 

“Our readers are fairly prosperous as a 
group, and our home handyman is not 
overly interested in saving money as far as 
materials are concerned. He knows he can 
save up to two-thirds the cost by doing 
things himself and he realizes that to achieve 
professional-quality results he must have the 
best in tools and materials. 

“Although half our readers own one or 
more power tools, all our articles are writ- 
ten, and our projects designed, so that any- 
one can follow through on them with hand 
tools alone. 

“All designs must be equal to the best 
seen in the top shelter magazines—for unless 
a project looks exciting and substantially 
worthwhile, our handyman reader doesn’t 


modernization, bathroom improvement, 
home repairs—from projects as simple as 
repairing a leaky waterpipe to putting a 
new roof on his house. 

“If you know someone who is installing 
a cupola, building a stairway, making a 
window where there was none before, hook- 
ing up a garbage disposal unit, we’d like 
pictures of it and the story of how it’s done. 

“While we prefer to get a whole series of 
pictures of any job in progress that clearly 
show each step of the way, we are happy, 
too, with only before and after shots. Failing 
that, we'll take the “after” shot alone—if 
the project looks interesting and worthwhile. 
We can then recreate the job in our own 
shop and photograph it. If you have no 
camera—not even a Brownie—send us your 





HOW DO THE TOP PROS FARE? 


“In most professions there is a noticeable resemblance between brother and brother, 
but not so among freelance magazine writers. The freelance magazine journalists are 
individualists.” This is the conclusion James M. Vicary, professional opinion researcher, 
draws from a searching questionnaire of members of the Society of Magazine Writers, 
a professional association of authors who contribute articles regularly to such leading 
magazines as the Saturday Evening Post, Colliers, Reader’s Digest, This Week, Redbook, 
w- Woman’s Home Companion, etc. Forty-four members cooperated by answering questions 
1p on an anonymous basis. Replies, Mr. Vicary found, were all over the lot. 

’ “Take the simple question of hours worked per week,” he explains. “The average 





P's 
* writer’s work week was 32 hours, but one member wrote only two hours a week and 
ey another said he wrote for 70 hours every week.” Output varied, too. The average was 
s- 15 full dress articles each for 1953, with average pay of $2,000 an article. The average 
t., article writer spent 41 days in expense-paid research travel and 18 on vacation. 
“Although individualists, 16 of the 44 professional article writers confessed to 
1- salaried employment during 1953, from which they received an average of $10,000 
k each. Salaried employment was not highly favored, however, for at least six of the 
f job-holding freelancers would have preferred to write full time, and 17 members said 
they turned down job offers during 1952, ranging in salary from $13,000 to $14,500. 
k Among “dream jobs” suggested, staff writer was more popular; editor was least desirable, 
€ while seven members emphatically wrote in that their dream job was freelancing. 
n “The income range for these professional article writers was from over $100,000 for 


one writer’s best year to a low of $1,000 for one writer’s worst year. The low-earning 
writers held salaried jobs which supplemented their incomes. The freelancers seemed 
well pleased with their lot. Only one reported a husband urging another occupation. 
Most men writers {elt they spent more time with their children than they could have 
done if they had been holding down a nine-to-five job, and while they felt, on the whole, 
that neighbors overestimated their income, a majority felt that they were financially 
better off than their college classmates.” 
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sketch of what has been done. If we like it, 
we'll send our own photographer to the 
scene no matter where you live. 

“If you have, or know someone who has, 
a beautiful basement, attic, built-in, terrace, 
or whatever, even though it was profession- 
ally built by a contractor, we’re interested in 
pictures (or sketches) and descriptions of it. 
Perhaps we can tell our readers how they 
can achieve similar worthwhile results by 
doing-it-themselves. Don’t worry if your 
sketches aren’t pretty. They’re only for the 
guidance of our own staff of artists who'll 
redo them. 

“We pay 5c a word—$50 a page for 
photo-stories, two pages bring $100, and 
three pages $150. The do-it-yourself market 
is red hot and editors are combing the woods 
for writers. We'll be glad to answer queries.” 
Address David X. Manners at The Family 
Handyman, 211 East 37th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. 


Charles Strong Retires As Editor 

At the Ned Pines shop, 10 East 40th 
Street, Charles Strong, supervising editor, 
and employee of the Thrilling Group for 18 
years, leaves this month to devote himself 
to fulfilling his own book contracts, most of 
which are juveniles for Dodd, Mead & Co. 
and Winston. He is taking a Bermuda va- 
cation with Mrs. Strong to celebrate their 
20th wedding anniversary, and will then 
return to their home at 17 Vanderbilt 
Road, Manhasset, N. Y. Mr. Strong has 
been the good friend of countless writers 
all over the world, and now that he is one 
of us full time, we wish him all that is 
good. 

The money-hitting books at Pines’ shop in 
the pulp line, as always, are Ranch Ro- 
mances, or Ranch Ro as it is known to 
the editors, and Texas Rangers. A number 
of pulp titles are dormant, which is a 1954 
publishing term. “Dormant” means you 
want to hold on to the title and have “copy 
ready to go” but rising printing and paper 
costs and 50% newsstand sales have slowed 
the publisher’s natural optimism to a walk. 
These Pines dormant titles were in the 
quarterly class: Five Detective Novels, 
Popular Detective, Black Book Detective, 
Phantom Detective, Thrilling Detective, 
Exciting Western, Five Western Novels, 
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Masked Rider Western, Popular Western, 
Thrilling Western, and West. 

The title at this shop with great allure 
is West and many free-lance writers hope 
that Harry Steeger’s experiment with some 
of his flat-size pulps will encourage Ned 
Pines to give West the treatment this basic 
title has always deserved: a flat-sized, slick- 
paper, authentically illustrated western 
story book with the back of the book filled 
with fact features, and four-color illustra- 
tions in front of the book to ride with the 
fiction. This is all news to Mr. Pines; we’re 
just repeating what writers and some west- 
ern magazine readers would like to see. In 
other words, a modern pulp, worthy of the 
title West. Naturally a book like this can’t 
operate on its newsstand receipts, but re- 
quires advertising. Let’s call it The Noble 
Experiment and hope Mr. Pines will think 
about it and advertisers will back it. 

At Parent’s Institute, 52 Vanderbilt Ave- 
nue, 17, Playcraft and Piggly have been 
dropped. Other titles in the baby and chil- 
dren’s field are going well with Parents 
Magazine, as usual, the leader. Mary Buch- 
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anan, in discussing the non-fiction needs of 
Parents, says: “There is one kind of article 
we always like to read—the personal ex- 
perience of a mother, with a wider point of 
view, who tells what happened to her 
child.” Asked what she meant by “wider 
point of view,” Miss Buchanan said: “If 
the mother relates an incident telling what 
happened to her child, and it is particular 
only to her or her family, we would not use 
it. But if the mother adds something more 
to the narrative showing how this incident 
changed her understanding of herself and 
her child, and how the relationship between 
child and family altered because of the in- 
cident, then the matter becomes more uni- 
versal in its application to other readers.” 

Such non-ficton pieces run 1,500 to 2,500 
words, and non-professional writers, that is, 
readers of Parents Magazine who send in 
their own account of what happened at 
home, are paid about $150. Copy like this 
often needs a re-write. Rates to regular 
writers are higher, especially if little editing 
and revision is necessary. While Parents 
discusses children up to teen age, most of 
the readers are concerned with smaller 
children. 

Mrs. Kate Lloyd has been named feature 
editor of Glamour, the Conde Nast fashion 
and home magazine for young women in 
their late twenties. Mrs. Lloyd sees her 
readers as active young married women 
who often hold down both a job and a 
family. She is on the job for two months, 
and prior to this was associate editor of 
Vogue for eight years. Assisting her is Mrs. 
Jeanne Raue, a graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin and formerly a feature writer 
in the women’s department of the Mil- 
waukee Journal. Editor-in-chief of Glamour 
is Mrs. Kathleen Casey. 

Glamour pays around $75 for back-of- 
the-book features and considerably more 
for non-fiction features carried in the front 
of the book. Mrs. Lloyd does not want 
queries or outlines on ideas except from 
writers whose work is well known to 
Glamour. She says: “A good many article 
ideas are repetitious of what we have pub- 
lished or of what another woman’s maga- 
zine has used, and the main difference is 
in the quality of the writing. I don’t want 


to see either queries or outlines for that 
reason. I would rarely read a non-fiction 
feature that was over 10 pages of double- 
spaced typing. Most ideas for features are 
thin enough without being spread into 
4,000 words besides.” 

These words are not grim, but the calm, 
hardened professional comments of a lady 
who has read several million words of sub- 
mitted material. Every feature editor you 
meet wants every paragraph to offer a new 
idea that the magazine reader can put to 
his or her own use; or, if not a new idea 
that the reader can lift out of the magazine 
and apply to himself, the editor wants a 
new piece of information to enter into each 
new paragraph. The writer finds this request 
hard work, and, instead of complying, uses 
“the next paragraph” to repeat what he has 
just finished saying in the preceding one, 
but using different words. He is known as 
the “editor killer.” A disciplinary yardstick 
that some non-fiction writers use to keep 
themselves in line is to write in the margin 
alongside each paragraph what new thought 
is added here. This appears only on the 
author’s first rough copy, of course, and 
will reveal paragraphs that fail to add a 
meaty new idea or a piece of useful new 
information. 

Mrs. Lloyd says that her June issue has 
an article in it she feels is particularly 
useful to her readers, “The Importance of 
Leisure.” Glamour is housed with the other 
Conde Nast books at the Graybar Building 
at 420 Lexington Avenue. 


Byrne’s Biggest Gamble 

Jack Byrne, the affable publisher of Fic- 
tion House, at 1658 Summer Street, Stam- 
ford, Conn., has taken the biggest gamble 
of his life with his new slick, American Rod 
and Gun, which he edits with Malcolm 
Reiss. This has a newsstand distribution of 
350,000 and a circulation guarantee of 
200,000. At this time, no mail circulation is 
being solicited. The editorial appeal is simi- 
lar to that of Field and Stream and Sports 
Afield and all the outdoor writers are wel- 
come here. Rates are $300 for a main fea- 
ture of 3,000 to 4,000 words. The emphasis 
is on hunting and fishing in America, with 
no look-see on Sahara safaris. American 
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Rod and Gun is 80 pages, flat size, 4-color 
cover, 2 colors inside, 25c a copy. 

When Field and Stream left the Amer- 
ican News Company and went to inde- 
pendent newsstand distribution the Amer- 
ican News Company, for a change, encour- 
aged some of its publishers to issue a new 
title so that it would have an outdoor sports 
book to take the place of Field and Stream. 
This was one of the reasons that led to 
American Rod and Gun being born. There 
is little emphasis here on any editorial 
difference between American Rod and Gun 
and the other outdoor books. Whether this 
suggests lack of a positive editorial drive 
will be shown in coming issues. 

Fiction House is also issuing one pulp, 
Planet, and four comics. 


New Class Electronic Book 


Oliver Read, editor of Radio and Tele- 
vision News, at Ziff Davis, 366 Madison 
Avenue, 17, announces a new publication, 
Popular Electronics, at 25c a copy, to be 
published in October and aimed at readers 
15 years and up. It will tap the specialized 
field of readers who follow the how-to and 
mechanical books but have a pronounced 
interest in electronics. At this writing the 
book is just getting under way, and its 
physical size will be the same as Popular 
Mechanics, which identifies it as a home 
mechanics publication on the newsstand. 
Query Mr. Read for feature articles you 
can produce. 


Give Mills Something to Cheer About 


Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, 570 
Lexington Avenue, New York 22, known 
hereabouts as The Queen, is having a time 
getting what it wants. Robert Mills, man- 
aging editor, says: “I haven’t seen anything 
I could cheer about in two months. Where 
did the good stories go? We aren’t getting 
them.” 

Asked what he meant by that four-letter 
word, Mr. Mills obliged with: “Any length 
from short shorts up to 10 or 12 thousand 
words. Most of what we use falls between 
4 and 8 thousand words. We pay five cents 
a word average, although writers who place 
high in our contest do a lot better. Our 
present contest offers $1,500 first prize, 
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$1,000 as a consolation prize, and nine 
prizes of $500 each. 

“We have used a few sensational stories 
over a period of years—that is, sexed-up 
stories that had a measure of sadism in 
them but these are exceptional for us. We 
bought these few stories primarily because 
they were good stories and not for the sex 
angle. We use crime, spy, detective, riddle 
and suspense stories. We are mostly inter- 
ested in quality story telling. I like a wide 
variety of locale to give the magazine spark 
and we often go for a unique background. 
But this is super-structure. We want crime 
and detective fiction that is written in a 
superior, quality way.” 

Fantasy and Science Fiction are at the 
same address as far as ownership goes, but 
the editorial office is 3,000 miles away. To 
submit fiction to this market, address it to 
Fantasy and Science Fiction, c/o Boucher 
& McComas, 2643 Dana Street, Berkeley, 
Calif. They buy 1,000- to 12,000-word 
stories with novelettes of 15 to 18 thousand. 
Quality stf is wanted; no space operas as 
such; characterization and action is de- 
termined by the stf background. What the 
hero and heroine and villain do grows out 
of believable motivation and stf back- 
ground. Don’t superimpose action on char- 
acters who happen to be on an odd planet. 
What they do, how they act, how they feel 
should grow, as much as possible, logically 
out of the stf situation. The rate is around 
3c a word. 


Western Pulps at 34 to 1 Cent 


At Columbia Publications, 241 Church 
Street, 13, Robert Lowndes has a sizeable 
market for westerns, although the rate is 
only 34c to lc a word. His five Western 
pulps use shorts up to 5,000 word laid in 
the Old West from 1820 to 1900. Any type 
is OK—that is, there are no taboos: you 
may submit humorous, mystery, action, 
character or suspense stories of the Old 
West. Bear in mind that most of the stories 
submitted to these western pulps use a 
“jargon” and a formula that make them 
sound cliché before you have read three 
paragraphs. How can you lift what you 
have to say outside of this category? First, 
do you have something to say? Does your 














story have a moral, a purpose, a meaning, 
a philosophy, a point of view? Most west- 
ern pulps do not, because they are con- 
trived. Is there a real human being in your 
story whom you have studied and thought 
about at great length? Most western pulps 
are peopled by quickies. Do you have a plot 
that is logical with the conclusion growing 
out of action that is honest and natural? 

Here is a market place to begin, because 
the market for western pulps is weak and 
the rates low and competition is a sorry 
thing. Your name may be Mr. Mud Hen 
but if you put time and industry into your 
western pulp you’ll get attention. 

At this same company, Columbia, Super 
Sports is suspended, leaving Ten Story 
Sports as the only pulp sports market. This 
uses mostly football and baseball in the 
shorter lengths. 241 Church St., 13. 

Another good place for the beginner to 
get a start is with Marie A. Park, who edits 
Gay Love Stories, Ideal Love Stories, 
Todays Love Stories and Real Western 
Romances. These books have a marshmal- 
low attitude toward sex, even though they 
deal with men, women and love. The emo- 
tion they cater to is what some writers de- 
scribe as “pretty love.” It is a fairy tale 
vintage love story. The characters are 
highly romantic and not neurotic. Here no 
one gets pregnant and there is no sin. 

Rates are 34 of a cent to a cent, and, 
naturally, no one wants to bother with the 
1,000-word lengths, preferring a story of 
longer length so the check will return a day’s 
meal ticket, anyway. This opens the 1,000- 
word length to the beginner. Every maga- 
zine needs two-page stories to balance out 
the make-up, and a 1,000-word story does 
this nicely for a love pulp. Miss Park has 
to write some of her own (she wrote for 
Daisy Bacon about 15 years ago and knows 
the love pulps thoroughly) and would 
much prefer to buy them. She has started a 
hundred beginners and knows her rate is 
low, so don’t argue with her. She hates a 
viewpoint jump. If you start to tell the 
story from Mabel’s point of view, finish it 
that way. The lengths go to 15,000. Colum- 
bia Publications, 241 Church St., 13. 


Time’s New Weekly 

The Time and Life people, as announced 
in these columns recently, are taking on a 
major, new publication with their weekly 
sports job. Already, the advertising staffs of 
the competing men’s magazines have found 
a nice deprecating word to use about it— 
the muscles magazine. Originally announced 
as Leisure, the new weekly has withdrawn 
this title as its official name and substituted 
the words “Dummy, The New Weekly Sport 
Magazine” until the official title is agreed 
upon. Since Mr. Luce already operates 
under such basic titles as Time, Life and 
Fortune, there is not much left save God 
and Sex. 

Sidney L. James, former managing editor 
of Life, tops the editorial staff. John Tibby, 
former senior editor of Time, handles front- 
of-the-book staff features and Dick John- 
stone, former associate editor of Life, looks 
over the undepartmentalized editorial sec- 
tion. They will accept free lance material 
and use by-lines to a degree now unfamiliar 
to Time, Inc. publications. Most free lance 
buying will be in the Field and Stream area 
of interest. Do not send MS but query first 
stating the idea on one sheet and what out- 
door books you have written for in the last 
12 months. Any large advertising agency 
will have an advance dummy you can see. 

A fully printed dummy of the first issue 
has been mailed to the trade. It is the size 
of Time, on better paper, 132 pages with a 
dozen four-color illustrations. The new mag- 
azine is heavily departmentalized—Hunting, 
Boating, Bowling, Motor, Fishing, Tennis, 
Nature, Boxing, Horses, Baseball and Health. 
There are also 2, 4 and 6-page articles such 
as “Billy Joe and the Super-Pros,” “What 
Makes Ivan Run,” “The Derby,” and “We 
Are Destroying Our National Parks.” The 
publisher has this to say: “The world of 
sport today is far more than the game you 
play, far more than the game you watch. 
Sport is the central theme in a new pattern 
of our American life that has stimulated 
such terms as “the new leisure,” “casual 
clothes;” that has influenced the design of 
homes, of automobiles, of outdoor furniture, 
of high fashion—even the kind of vacations 
we take, the friends we make, the hobbies 
we pursue.” The debut is in August. 
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Do Confession Story 


By Walter R. Schmidt 


1928-37—Assistant editor, Cosmopolitan 


1938-41—Movie story-scout, New York and Hollywood 


1942-45—Air Corps 


1945-46—Author of fiction in Collier's, Reader's Digest, 
Cosmopolitan, This Week, The American 


1946-49—Managing editor, True Police Cases 


1949-54—Editor of True Confessions 


1954—Editor, Intimate Love Stories, Teen Age Confessions 


“Wuy po the Big Three confession maga- 
zines hold big money story contests?” The 
answer is simply and honestly: The editors 
cannot obtain sufficient realistic stories 
from professional writers. True Story, Mod- 
ern Romances, and most recently True Con- 
fessions offer prizes for stories not as circu- 
lation gimmicks, as many believe, but be- 
cause the contest is an actual source of raw 
life material. 

Too many confession manuscripts are 
patently “dreamed up” without any true 
life basis for the motivation. “Let’s see,” 
says the writer. “I'll call her Margie and 
have her sin, suffer and repent.” And he 
casts about for an original sin for Margie 
to commit. She could marry a dope fiend. 
No, Personal Romances did that last month. 
Well, since Margie’s 34 and has two chil- 
dren, she could run off with a seventeen- 
year-old boy. No, the newspapers were full 
of that one three months ago, so the con- 
fession editors have their fill of it by now. 
Gee Whiz, what can Margie do? To an- 
swer that you want to know Margie very 
well indeed or both her sin and the reason 
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you ascribe for her sinning will be me- 
chanical. 

Obviously, there is nothing wrong in 
creating a story completely out of the mind 
if the confession writer will make that story 
sound as if it were penned by the chief 
protagonist—the “I” of the story—and not 
something staged by the writer. There has 
been an increasing failure on the part of 
the professional to draw a blind on him- 
self, to transpose himself into the clothing, 
the address, the very identity of the “I” 
in the story. When the confession writer 
does not achieve this, then the emotional 
conflict which should arise out of “I’s” 
problem simply isn’t there. It’s not there 
because the writer, failing to live the life 
of the protagonist, hasn’t been able to put 
to paper “I’s” emotional feelings as “I” 
lived through her problems. The pages are 
dead. Sometimes the result is a story which 
falls into that dangerous chasm (another 
way of saying you’re going to have a hell 
of a time selling it) between the confessions 
and the secondary slicks. 

Now, let’s nail down this difference be- 
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Contests Hurt The Pro? 


At a nickel a word tops, here are the 
better-paying confession books 


TRUE STORY (Macfadden) + 


Nina Dorrance, Editor 


TRUE EXPERIENCE 
Frank Gould, Editor 


TRUE ROMANCE 
Frank Gould, Editor 


TRUE LOVE STORIES 
May C. Kelly, Editor 
205 East 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


TRUE CONFESSIONS (Fawcett) 
William C. Lengel, Editor 
67 W. 44th St., N. Y., N.Y. 


MODERN ROMANCES 
Al Delacorte, Ed. Director 
261 Fifth Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 


SECRETS (Ace) 
CONFIDENTIAL CONFESSIONS 
REVEALING ROMANCES 
Rose Wyn, Editor 
23 W. 47th St., N. Y., N. Y. 


INTIMATE CONFESSIONS (Popular) 
TEEN AGE CONFESSIONS 


Walter Schmidt, Editor 


205 E. 42nd St., N. Y., N. Y. 4 
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ACTUAL CONFESSIONS (Goodman) 
SECRET CONFESSIONS 

LIFE ROMANCES 

MY ROMANCE 


Bessie Little, Editor 
270 Park Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 


PERSONAL ROMANCES (Ideal) 
INTIMATE ROMANCES 


Marjorie Sneden, Editor 
295 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


REAL STORY (Hillman) 
LOVE CONFESSIONS 
REAL ROMANCES 


Mary Rollins, Editor 
535 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


ROMANCE TIME (Biltmore) 


Grace Jackson, Editor 


19 W. 44th St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


TRUE LIFE STORIES (Pines) 


Florence Schetty, Editor 
10 E. 40th St., N. Y., N.Y. 


YOUR ROMANCE (Crestwood) 
Betty Phares, Editor 
1790 Broadway, N Y. 19, N. Y. 


Macfadden, Fawcett and Dell pay five cents a word, and sometimes better, 
for original stories requiring little or no re-write. The others pay around 
two cents and up. Lesser-pay confession-type books not listed here. 





tween the fiction story and the confession 
story. Eight months back there were two 
very good articles in the October issue of 
Wrirer’s Dicest on what comprises and 
what does not comprise a confession story. 
In my opinion these were excellent articles 
and I will not attempt to elaborate upon 
them. But this much let us have straight 


before we proceed: the fiction-magazine 
writer “plays” with his characters and situ- 
ations, he arranges plot, characters and 
motivations into a neat, commercial pack- 
age. The package is presented in McCalls 
or Cosmopolitan to help the reader mo- 
mentarily escape from life. Thus—escapist 
literature. Nothing wrong with that—I sell 
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such stories of my own. But confession 
writing is another field, another technique. 


In the good confession story the reader 
does not escape from life. She does not 
want to. She wants to read about an emo- 
tional life-experience that could have hap- 
pened to her, (and maybe did), or might 
happen to her next door neighbor. There- 
fore the confesson writer who wants to sell 
regularly will not attempt to sit back, as 
does the fiction writer, and trick up a 
story. The good confession writer is a 
chronicler. 


Whenever I have received a letter from 
a confession professional writer starting, “I 
know a woman who...” or “When I was 
a small girl I lived through the follow- 
ing...” I usually bought it. The author felt 
the story and was writing about a real per- 
son and a real experience. I do not mean to 
infer that only stories preceded by such let- 
ters were published in True Confessions. 
Stories received direct from authors or 
authors’ agents which had this same quality 
of reality were readily bought. But as I 
mentioned at the outset, today’s professional 
confession writer—and this includes, of 
course, the neophyte who tomorrow might 
be selling regularly—is submitting too many 
stories that simply do not seem real. That’s 
why the editors run contests for stories from 
their readers. 


“If we go to the people themselves and 
ask for their stories—offer them prize 
money so as to make them put their very 
own stories down on paper—then we will 
have a bank of varied realism on which 
to draw.” This must have been the think- 
ing of the Macfadden organization when 
they started their prize-story contest a num- 
ber of years back. Macfadden publishes 
True Story and three companion confes- 
sion magazines—T rue Romance, True Love 
Stories and True Experiences. With four 
magazines, theirs was more of a problem 
than Modern Romances, which is the only 
confession magazine published by Dell Pub- 
lications, or True Confessions the sole con- 
fession magazine now published by Fawcett 
Publications. Though Modern Romances’ 
and True Confessions’ problem was not as 
immediately acute, it became so as more 
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and more unreal sex-sin-and-suffer writing 
was received. Circulation guarantees made 
by the publishers to their advertisers placed 
heavier demands upon the writers to main- 
tain and increase readership. The Big 
Three in the field, paying the highest rates, 
demanded something more than the same 
old routine story. Greater sincerity, more 
variety of problems, fewer stock characters, 
authenticity. Few stories of such calibre 
arrived, even with the help of the editors 
who sent ideas, clippings, even story out- 
lines to their writers. So Modern 
Romances, like Macfadden, decided upon 
a contest in a hunt for better stories and 
last year, True Confessions initiated its own 
first contest. 

The True Story contest makes it difficult 
for the professional to enter inasmuch as 
the person submitting the manuscript must 
sign a pledge to the effect that it is her true 
story or the true story of someone she 
knows (that person’s name must be made 
available on request.) Macfadden’s four 
magazines, however, easily absorb all the 
good contest ideas submitted as well as all 
the good original manuscripts that arrive 
at their office outside the contest. 

At True Confessions we decided upon a 
contest because, I confess, our inventory 
was low. Ours was an Open contest—that 
is, both the professional and the person 
who'd never put pen or pencil to paper 
before were invited to enter. We offered 
a first prize of $5,000, a second prize of 
$2,000, and a third prize of $1,000. Our 
contest rules stated that we would negotiate 
with the authors of 50 other submissions 
for purchase of their manuscripts. We 
were buying a total of 53 stories and/or 
story ideas. 

Some of you may have entered manu- 
scripts in True Confessions’ Contest; some 
of you probably have had letters from me 
negotiating for the purchase of a story. 
There were two complaints from profes- 
sional writers who said we had made them 
offers at less than our base pay rate of five 
cents per word. A lengthy letter was pub- 
lished in a recent Wrrrer’s DicEst on the 
subject generally. In these two cases, it 
was pointed out to the complainants that 
they had marked specifically their manu- 
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“Well, the truth is, I’m on the fence when it comes to sex.” 


scripts “Contest Entry.” Any author had 
the right to submit directly, ignoring the 
contest. It was their choice. However— 
and this the two writers seemed not to 
have recognized—by entering the contest 
they had had the chance of winning $5,000, 
$2,000 or $1,000, although they would take 
a lower word rate than a nickel if their 
story finished 40th or 50th. 

Modern Romances offers prizes amount- 
ing to $15,000 with ten top prizes of $1,000. 
True Story offers $40,000 overall in prizes. 
True Confessions’ contest amounted to 
$8,000 in actual prize money plus, as stated, 
the purchase of 50 stories ranging in price 
from $600 down to $50 (for a story idea). 
We awarded first prize to a real, true-life 
story, “A Stranger in My Arms,” published 
in the June ’54 issue. The first half of “The 


Hunted,” published in the March 54 issue, 
$2,000 prize winner, was based on an actual 
person’s life. The second half was given a 
twist by a professional confession author; 
but her twist came, again, from life. In 
other words, this author took the problems 
of two different people and moulded them 
into a whole that made a striking and yet 
extremely realistic story — that of a white 
woman who in desperate need of refuge 
found it in the Harlem where she passed as 
Colored. The third-prize story, not yet pub- 
lished, is based on the actual case of a girl 
who simultaneously lived three lives. It was 
written by a professional. 

Of the 53 stories obtained through the 
True Confessions Contest, 60% were bought 
from non-professionals. And it is this which 
concerns the professional so deeply. 
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“The one-shot novices are squeezing my 
market. I can’t live on what I earn from 
the secondaries because they don’t pay as 
high rates as the Big Three.” If you are a 
professional in the confession field I would 
like to say that an editor is ALWAYS 
eager to pay for and also I might add cheer 
over any good, realistic story! Also the 
confession editor needs the professional’s 
writing skill in this specialized market to 
build out a great many of the “stories” and 
story-ideas bought in the contests. The 
editor gets a piece of raw life in his hands, 
perhaps in ink or pencil on tablet paper. 
He seeks out the professional writer about 
like this... 

“Floyd, read this manuscript and we'll 
discuss it. Tell me any ideas you have to 
keep it from flying all over the lot. But 
remember, all the authenticity and sincerity 
of this problem must be held! If we lose 
these elements we’re losing the very reason 
for our contest, and for having bought this 
manuscript.” 

How much to pay this professional 
author? Well, by the time the author is 
given the go-ahead both the editor and 
writer know how much wordage is involved. 
The writer has had a real-life problem (I 
shy away from that word plot because it 
spells fiction) handed to him. The editor 
has also used his own time. Taking an 
actual voucher, here’s how it worked out 
with Floyd Miller. The contest manuscript, 
basically a real good story, cost $175. When 
finished by Floyd it ran to 10,000 words. 
Budget, $500—professional author was paid 
$325. 

Examining this, the professional author 
in this field can see what a vast amount of 
rewriting is necessary following a story con- 
test. He can operate on two levels—his own 
material, submitted directly; and mean- 
while seek out raw material which the 
editor needs converted into acceptable story 
style. 

I would like, here, to toss in a word of 
caution to the professional who accepts any 
kind of rewrite. Do not attempt to do the 
job if you feel the story is worthless. Do 
not attempt to do the story if you and the 
editor are in disagreement—don’t talk your- 
self into it like this, “Well, I’m a writer 
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and the editor wants it done this way so 
I'll do it this way.” If you can’t believe in 
the basic idea which has been turned over 
to you—if you can’t feel it, cannot surely 
and sincerely change identities with the 
protagonist, then don’t attempt the rewrite. 
Ask for some other story. The editor will 
appreciate your honesty and you will be 
saving yourself and the editor many a head- 
ache . . . for if you do not believe in the 
story then how can you make it believable 
to the reader? 

If you have never tried a confession story 
and are wondering, “What chance does 
my story have of winning top prize!”, I 
can say this without reservation. Your story 
will receive the same consideration as every 
story entered. At True Story, as previously 
indicated, the neophyte actually has an 
edge over the professional. At True Con- 
fessions and Modern Romances also, the 
very purpose, remember, of the contests is 
to find new stories and story-ideas, and new 
writers. It would be silly, now wouldn’t it, 
for any organization to hold a contest, offer 
big prizes and then not give the fullest con- 
sideration to every story received! 

Editors want to buy stories, not reject 
them. A fat inventory is a confession 
editor’s dream. It makes his life so much 
easier. I cannot remember True Confessions 
ever having a full, fat inventory. How nice 
it would be to have the magazine scheduled 
five months in advance, leaving just one 
spot open in each for the newsbreak story. 
Ah, how nice that would be! Utopia! 

“What kind of story has the best chance 
of winning a prize?” 

I cannot tell you exactly what “kind” of 
story might win a prize. But I can tell 
you what elements your story, whether 
entered in a contest (or submitted directly) 
must have if you hope to hold the attention 
of the confession editor and his readers. 
First, find something real—something out 
of life—to write about. Search your own 
life for a Big Experience. Nothing there; 
then how about the lives of your friends? 
The juvenile-court case history of the girl 
who disappeared from home. That secret 
fear or disillusionment of your own which 
you’ve been hiding from the world—a tiny 
thing; but suppose you elaborated upon it 


























—gave it the dimension it might have if it 
were another woman’s secret, then what? 

All right, you have something real to 
write about. You have the advantage of 
authenticity, a real person, a real situation 
—part of a real life situation on which to 
work. Now, having this, don’t try to be a 
“clever” writer. Simplicity—that’s the key. 
Remember, this life problem you are going 
to relate and of which you are the chroni- 
cler must be put down on paper, so that 
the effect upon the editor is that “I” wrote 
it. To utilize your skill of organization and 
dramatization, that is the test of your pro- 
fessional cleverness. The editor is swept 
away into the life of Susan Jones and for- 
gets entirely that you have written this, so 
truly does it seem that only the one who 
lived this life experience could possibly 
have set down the circumstances with such 
honest and vivid realism. 

Seek a plus-value to Margie’s story. What 
will help to make it a bigger, more im- 
portant story—a more warming or heart- 
rending story—without loss of reader identi- 
fication, reality and honest emotion? What 
will lift it from the good story into the 
superior story category? Not just more 
words, surely. Not a phony device. What 
then—what? What breaking-point in life, 
what twist of fate, what background or 
suspense element? Find that—assuming it 
is not there of itself as it was in “A Stranger 
in My Arms—and your story will be a 
stickout. 

I would like to pin point what I mean by 
a “stand-out device.” “The Hunted,” as 
indicated, won a prize because the writer 
twisted the usual “passing” story into re- 
verse—a white person passing as Negro. 
This reverse twist made the story different. 

“A Stranger in My Arms” won a prize 
not only because of its absolute realism— 
that of a woman who unknowingly marries 
a manic-depressive and for a long while be- 
lieves the desperate fabrications of his tor- 
tured mind—but also because to this very 
day the wife is deeply in love with Larry 
as she ever was. No person alive can con- 
vince her he is incurable. The end of her 
story states, “I hope I’ve made you under- 
stand how I’ve come to feel about my hus- 
band. If you’ve ever loved a person truly 


—your child, your sister or brother, your 
husband or wife—you’ll know what I mean. 
Your love would make you try (to find the 
key to making him normal again—Ed.) not 
just seven times, but seventy times seven.” 
This amazing devotion which is evident 
throughout all the last part of Evelyn’s life- 
story is the plus which made “A Stranger 
in My Arms’ a prize-winner. The reader 
searches herself, “If I were this wife could 
I have this faith, could I give all the rest 
of my life in a similar circumstance? Can’t 
she see it’s hopeless?” This makes for deep 
emotional conflict not only in the reading 
per se of Larry and Evelyn’s problem—but 
an actual emotional conflict stirs within the 
reader as she judges herself and her love 
for her man against the depth of Evelyn’s 
love for her husband. Many insane spouse 
stories have been printed, and some very 
good ones too; but none that I have read 
contained this til-the-end-of-time devotion 
plus the absolute certainty that this very 
devotion can help achieve the cure. It 
makes you feel a miracle can happen. 

Another example: A story entitled “No 
Life For Me.” Had this been submitted as 
a straight daughter of a migrant worker 
family with a father who’s drunk more 
often than sober it would have sold. The 
reader would have felt sympathetic for the 
story-teller as she related her life and her 
burning desire to escape into something 
better. The reader would have felt for this 
girl when her younger sister who has be- 
come a prostitute, died. But the factor 
which lifted “No Life For Me” into the 
prize-winning category was this: the writer 
did extensive research in her own State and 
in other States where many, many families 
eke out an existence by following the crops 
for short periods of the year . . . and get 
state relief checks for each member of their 
family the rest of the year. The larger the 
family the more money—i.c., every child is 
worth $28 a month in the author’s State. 
These children are called Relief Kids, or 
Woodcolts, meaning children born in ques- 
tionable parentage. The writer hit upon a 
sociological situation, and threaded it as a 
plus value into what would have been an 
otherwise routine story and was paid $500 
instead of $200. 
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Chicago Markets 


Everything here from articles on aviation 


to 500 word notarized true mystic experiences 


A FEW CHICAGO MARKETS have folded, and 
some gloomy characters around here tell 
you that the business is shot to hell by tele- 
vision, tightening of money and a bad sea- 
son for corn. Don’t take them too seriously. 
Recession, in this field at least, is a word 
invented by writers and editors who aren’t 
delivering the right stuff to the right place 
at the right time. 

A large part of getting the right stuff to 
the right place at the right time is knowing 
how to use a market list. First, look 
through the list and select only those mar- 
kets which might use what you write. Then 
go out and get a few copies of each maga- 
zine in question. Read them and watch for 
their approach to articles or fiction. When 
you write, slant whatever you turn out 
right at ’em. 


Do-It-Yourself Magazines 

High on the list of Chicago markets are 
the do-it-yourself magazines, which are 
booming. Popular Mechanics, at 200 E. 
Ontario St., is the grandfather of them all, 
now rounding out its 52nd year. Roderick 
M. Grant, managing editor, selects material 
for the front of the book. He likes feature 
articles of 2000 words and under, with good 
human interest photos. The range of sub- 
ject matter is wide, covering science, me- 
chanics, inventions, discoveries, etc. For 
example, recent issues carried the following 
free-lance articles: “Television Joins the 
Army”; “Bringing Back the Red Salmon”; 
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“Decorative Panels from Wood Chips”; 
and “Two-Way Radio Speeds Construc- 
tion.” Also needed are very short articles 
and fillers. Subjects must be covered fac- 
tually and accurately. Don’t send a news- 
paper clipping as a query; send the whole 
story instead. The Radio Section is edited 
by Frank Brittin, and radio construction 
articles should be addressed to him. The 
back half of the book is the Craftsman and 
Shopnotes Section, edited by James R. 
Ward, who uses a wide variety of how-to, 
craft and shop articles. There is always a 
need here for short articles of around 100 
words, accompanied by a rough sketch or 
photo. Ward’s biggest difficulty is in find- 
ing fresh ideas. Reports at Popular Me- 
chanics are fast. Pay runs up to 10 cents 
a word on features. Photos start at $5 and 
average around $10 each. 

Science @ Mechanics, 450 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, Illinois, also works via query- 
and-assignment, but offers a good outlet for 
qualified writers in the fields of science and 
industry. Uses feature stories dealing with 
new developments in science, industry, home 
furnishings and appliances, and workshop 
equipment—wherever the subject matter 
can be related to the self-interest of the gen- 
eral consumer audience. Also uses feature 
stories on people who have developed suc- 
cessful businesses from hobbies, with suffi- 
cient facts to explain to the average reader 
how he can go and do likewise. Science & 
Mechanics readers are also more interested 
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J. G. Doar 


“After the first few 
lessons I felt I knew 
what a short story 
is. My success (see 
below) will not af- 
fect my study of the 
Palmer Course.” 


Let’s find 





"7 A. E. Van Vogt 


A. B. Aretz 


|. . was a would- 
be pipe a and a 
work - a - day Joe, 
with no college and 
no travel . . . did 
as Palmer instruc- 
ted and started 
selling . .. 
below. ) 


“From the time I 
finished your course 
my entire income 
has been from writ- 
ing. Your course 
was a milestone in 
my career.”” (Mr. 
Van Vogt’s suc- 
cesses listed below. ) 





out if you can 


make real money writing 


The fact that you are reading Writer’s Digest indicates your interest in writing, 
that you have ambition to succeed—to develop your ability to write for the really big 


money. Lots of other people have succeeded . 


. and we are proud of the fact that 


over the last 35 years we have trained so many of them. 


Little to Lose! Much to Gain! 


Writing is not easy. You know that! And 
learning to write for big money is even harder. 
But if you have the latent ability, and if you are 
prepared to give our course everything you’ve 
got, then we may be able to accomplish worth- 
while results working together. 


Learn from Professional Writers 


Your instructor, a professional writer himself, 
will soon find out if you can make it! If you 
can’t, it will show up pretty quickly, and we’ll 
tell you, and cancel your enrollment if you wish. 


Palmer Students Hit Big Leagues 


That’s the way we explained the situation to 
A. E. Van Vogt, who is now one of America’s 
top writers in the science-fiction field. That’s the 
way we put it to Graham Doar, who sold one 
story plot to (1) The Post, (2) CBS Radio and 
(3)NBC Television. That’s what we told Adam 
B. Aretz, who sold two stories for $255 before 
completing the course, and Keith Monroe, who 
has regular assignments from The Post, Collier’s, 
Reader's Digest, and other top pay magazines. 
And many others who are succeeding. 


Famous Authors 
Recommend Palmer 
Training 


Rupert Hughes writes: “Since 
authorship is essentially a matter 
of home work, it is one of the 
few arts of which much can be 
taught by correspondence. I have found Palmer 
Institute’s instruction material most interesting, 
intelligent and helpful.” 

(Other famous authors who endorse Palmer 
Institute are: Katherine Newlin Burt, Edward 
Thompson, and Gertrude Atherton.) 





Earn While Learning At Home 


Many Palmer students earn while learning at 
home, receiving small but welcome checks for 
material that may be turned out quickly, pro- 
vided the writer has the ability and is prepared 
to study the technique. Then, Palmer training is 
unique and prepares the student for not just one 
field of writing, but for all . . . short stories, mys- 
teries, articles, radio, Television, Motion Pictures. 

The Palmer Institute of Authorship offers you 
complete training in all fields of creative writing. 


First Step Is Yours 


There’s only one way to find out how we can 
help you get into the big money. The first step 
is for you to send for free booklet explaining the 
unique features of our complete instruction for 
all fields of creative writing, and for free typical 
lesson showing how we make it easier to learn. 
If you have a sincere desire to make good money 
writing, and want to find out if you are one of 
those with the potential for an exciting future, 





write today . . . don’t waste any more time! 
Palmer Institute of |, 

. pproved 
Authorship, Since 1917 | 
Member National Home Study Council J 

1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-64 Veterans 
Hollywood 28, California 











F R E E Barton A. Stebbins, Pres. 
L E Ss Ss oO N a. ooo Institute of Authorship 


Hollywood. 28, Calif., Desk J-64 
Please send me free book, ““The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories,” and typical lesson which explains how I may in- 
crease my income from writing. is is confidential. No 
salesman will call. Please print clearly. 


Mr. 
Mrs. Re ee PO ey ee ree eee 
Miss 


PE. cn tn0s pedlicho > aakiquweeensen sh eenee tne tue eeaeels 


City »> Meets. .... 25.5. . ees 
Check here ( ) if eligibles for when ‘training. 











in mechanical details than the average. Mag 
uses glossy photos only and will pay photo 
costs where necessary to obtain professional 
quality. Credit lines and manufacturers’ 
names and addresses are included in stories, 
together with price data, as a reader service, 
and there is heavy emphasis on the inclu- 
sion of drawings or illustrations which 
actually show the reader “how.” Mag works 
four months ahead of issue date and pays 
pretty well, even better when the quality of 
the article research, organization and pre- 
sentation of material are tops. Don Din- 
widdie, editor. 

Science Digest is published by Popular 
Mechanics, at 200 E. Ontario St., with 
George B. Clementson as managing editor. 
Fritz Lieber, the well-known science-fiction 
writer, is also an editor here. A large 
amount of material is digested from other 
magazines, but Clementson does buy free- 
lance articles with a popular approach to 
science. No photos. Average length is 
around 1500 words. Pay and reports are 
prompt, at 3 to 5 cents a word on originals 
and $50 for reprint rights on digested ma- 
terial. Clementson advises free lancers to 
avoid medical articles. 

Over at 621 N. Dearborn St., Helen 
Anderson is managing editor of two books 
that are growing in leaps. Small Homes 
Guide, out twice a year in the spring and 
fall, doesn’t use much free-lance material. 
They do like to see a few how-to articles, 
well illustrated with 8x10 glossy photos. 
Pay for these: $25 per half page (average 
four pix plus captions). 

Home Modernizing, the other magazine 
published at 82 W. Washington St., uses 
more free-lance material. They do not want 
home maintenance items, but would like to 
see pieces on construction and modernizing; 
good before-and-after photos, especially 
from a decorating angle; and articles on 
additions to the home—patios, garages, 
play rooms, attic conversions, etc. Photos 
are very important, must be clear and 
glossy. Rates run $75 a printed page, 
though this price is flexible. There is also 
a limited market here for cartoons and 
fillers. 


Homecraft and the Homeowner is the 
new name of Popular Homecraft. Russell 
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C. Johns edits at 154 E. Erie St. He is in- 
terested in do-it-yourself articles of any 
length, with step-by-step description of 
how-it’s-done. Manuscripts should be ac- 
companied by working drawings, sharp 
5x7 or 8x10 photos, and a bill of materials. 
Pay is at no set rate, according to the space 
used and the value of the article, on pub- 
lication. 


General Magazines 

Next on our list are Chicago’s general 
magazines, which include some good mar- 
kets. First in line is Extension, the “Na- 
tional Catholic Monthly” edited by Eileen 
O’Hayer at 1307 S. Wabash Ave. Although 
this is a religious magazine, very general 
material is bought. Fiction is for the whole 
family and Miss O’Hayer likes to see stories 
of mystery, sport, adventure and love. The 
free lancer must avoid, of course, themes 
which are not in accord with Catholic Doc- 
trine, such as condoning divorce. Short 
stories average 2000 to 5000 words. Short- 
shorts go 1000 to 1500 words. Serials, with 
the same type of general appeal, are used, 
built in 3 to 6 installments of 5000 words 
each. The non-fiction here also is slanted 
to the entire family. Some articles are re- 
ligious in theme; others are of general inter- 
est. Article lengths: 2000 to 5000 words, 
with shorter lengths preferred. There is a 
limited market for short verse. Reports are 
sometimes slow, since Miss O’Hayer tries 
to look at all manuscripts herself. But pay- 
ment is prompt, right after acceptance. 
Checks average $100 and up for both fic- 
tion and articles, and $10 and up for poetry. 

Kiwanis Magazine, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., is the service magazine of Kiwanis 
International and as such boasts a large 
readership. Charles Keysor, editor, tells 
me that most of his readers live in towns 
under 100,000 population, which may give 
you a key to the type of material wanted. 
He buys picture stories, but is critical of 
most photos he sees—they look too posed 
and artificial. Keysor would rather get pic- 
tures for your story from his own sources 
than buy bad photos with the story. Keep 
article lengths under 2000 words. Types of 
articles vary widely. Naturally, community 
affairs are of interest. Articles showing 
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it all “ADS” up! 


Advertise our books? Of course we 














do! But not just any ad makes people ial 3 
want to buy— it takes an expert to do 
an expert job. That’s why we employ i 
the services of an experienced New 
York advertising agency, to work with 
our own advertising staff in creating 
eye-appealing, effective ads. Not just 
a list of titles . . . but carefully 
planned, imaginatively designed, pro- 
fessional advertisements — that sell 


books. 












The book trade reads 





our ads in the Wilson 
Library Bulletin, Retail 
Bookseller and Library 
Journal; the public, in 
the Saturday Review, N. Y. Times Book Review, Alaska Sportsman, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review, Musical America, ete. 

Most important of all, every Comet Press Books author receives these 
professional services at no additional charge, and at low, low subsidies. 
How do we do it? By selling our books! We can sell yours too. Free 


booklet on request. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. WD6, I 1 W. 42 St., N.Y.C. 





COMET PRESS ~o— __—, 
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people and organizations that stand on 
their own feet and don’t depend on the 
government for help are good because they 
are in line with Kiwanis Club thinking. 
All pieces should be written anecdotal style, 
with clear, incisive writing and no padding. 
Reports in one month or less, usually less. 
Payment varies widely, depending on size 
of inventory and quality of article, but is on 
acceptance. Keysor prefers to see a short 
outline first. A limited amount of fiction is 
bought here. 

Another service club magazine edited in 
this area is The Rotarian, the journal of 
the Rotary International, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive. Karl K. Krueger edits. Since the 
Rotary is building new headquarters up 
north of Chicago, in Evanston, look for a 
change of address here when the new build- 
ing is ready. Krueger uses no fiction and 
very little poetry. Articles of 1500 to 2000 
words in the fields of community service 
business ethics, international understanding 
and self-improvement—all slanted at busi- 
ness and professional men—are wanted. 
The editor buys humor, too. Photos bring 
$7.50 each. Pay for articles is at good rates, 
by arrangement. Reports are fast, usually 
within a week, and pay is on acceptance. 

Chicago boasts a new monthly that hit 
the stands on Feb. 27. Called Chicago and 
edited by Maurice English at 17 W. On- 
tario St., it is a slick with some promise. 
To give you the thinking behind this new 
publication, I quote English: “We think 
of Chicago as the capitol of the Middle 
West.” The magazine will try to capture 
the flavor and color of Chicago in every- 
thing it runs. Articles of 2000 to 3000 
words with a Chicago setting are wanted. 
Fiction, preferably with a Chicago or Mid- 
west flavor, averages 2500 words, but longer 
and shorter lengths will go if the story is 
good. The accent is on high-quality writing 
in both fiction and articles. There is a 
market here for fillers and also for poetry of 
quality. Black and white photos of the local 
scene are bought. At present, pay is “very 
little” and on publication, but English as- 
sures us that rates will go up as soon as pos- 
sible. Meanwhile, consider this a well-edited 
prestige market and hope for its success. 
The Graphic Section of the Chicago Tri- 
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bune has been combined with the Trib’s 
rotogravure, and there is a new stuffer in 
the Sunday Tribune called The Chicago 
Tribune Magazine. Edited by Lloyd Wendt 
at 435 N. Michigan Ave., this is a very 
limited market for free lancers and fre- 
quently overstocked because much material 
is staff written. Articles run about 1500 
words in length and the pay is about 5 
cents a word, on publication. Market more 
or less restricted to local writers. 

American Family Magazine, another gen- 
eral market in the Chicago area, is a 
monthly edited by Emil Jungell at 28 E. 
Jackson Blvd. Address all manuscripts to 
the editorial department. Photos are rarely 
bought free lance and no poetry is wanted. 
Needs are fiction and fact in lengths from 
1500 to 4000 words, with shorter lengths 
preferred; average is 2500 words. Most 
fiction is of the young love and family life 
variety, with short-shorts considered. Arti- 
cles are slanted to the young homemaker, 
and include child and husband care, in- 
terior decorating, medicine and _ health. 
The magazine is particularly interested in 
personality profiles that appeal to women 
readers and 1000-word pieces on building 
and repair around the home. The latter 
may contain easy-to-follow directions, pic- 
tures and scaled diagrams. Anything from 
making draperies and choosing color 
schemes to fixing faucets and building desks 
will go. There is a market here for fillers. 
Payment is by arrangement with the author, 
usually from $50 to $100, on acceptance. 
Prompt reports are promised. 

Modern Man, edited by Norman Sklare- 
witz at 542 N. Dearborn Parkway, is a 
unique combination of pictures and text 
concentrating on subjects of strong mascu- 
line interest. No fiction or poetry is used. 
Carried as regular features are articles on 
automobiles (classics, sport cars, racing, 
etc.), guns, railroading, aviation, adventure, 
boats, etc. Text length is from 1500 to 
3000 words, and the editor likes a selection 
of from 10 to 15 pictures—sharp, glossy 
8x10 black and whites. Payment runs from 
$75 to $200, depending on text length and 
number of photos used. Reports take about 
two weeks. Queries are suggested. And a 
(Continued on page 78) 
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¢ HOW FAMOUS WRITERS GOT 
STARTED 


The Magazine Institute offers you a chance to 
learn to write the way famous writers did—by 
writing continually under the patient direction 
of a professional writer or editor. 

You work at home, in spare time. Every lesson 
you submit is criticized and corrected by a suc- 
cessful writer or editor. You proceed as slowly 
or as rapidly as you wish. You may concentrate 
on fiction or non-fiction. Before long, you are 
turning out, under our direction, short stories 
alge gg sketches, whatever you seem best fitted 
to do. 


e WE SELL YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


When your work is ready to be offered to mag- 
azines or publishing houses, one of the experi- 
enced writers on our staff submits it with a 
personal recommendation to the market where 
it seems most likely to sell. Our constant con- 
tacts with the book and magazine world enable 
us to pass along to you valuable tips and to 
provide up-te-the-minute market infermation. 


The 
Magazine 


Institute, Inc. 


Rockefeller Center 
50 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





The MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC. 
Dept. 86-F 

50 Rockefeller Plaza, Rockefeller Center 
New York 20, N. Y. 


° SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY Blease send, without obligation, your current 


Write for the FREE catalog describing the ae 
Magazine Institute os and providing other 
information of value to be ning writers. In- TION  cavnccncwssscescccccsccccccecsnetenocenss 
quirers also receive the BEST JOB IN THE 
WORLD, which lists unsolicited testimonials Strect AGH ..ccccccccccccccccccevccecececcs 
from successful Magazine Institute students. Fill 
out the coupen and mail it NOW ee Zone.... State.. 


(Inquiries Confidential ° No Salesman wn Can 


























Western cattle ranch brands 
—From portfolio 


Underneath root de tooting, rebel yells 
and circus hats, 80 gun toting 

western writers get down to a serious 
and successful conference. 


What happens at a 


Writer’s Conference? 


By Nelson C. Nye 


THE Western Writers of America held their first 
annual convention at the Shirley Savoy Hotel in 
Denver, Colorado, May 18-20, with an estimated 
attendance of approximately 80 persons. 

Many eager members were on hand three days 
in advance; for a jamboree was put on by Wayne 
D. Overholser, Norman A. Fox, Steve Frazee, 
Lewis Patten, Harry Sinclair Drago and Noel M. 
Loomis. Things got off to a riproaring start on the 
evening of the 17th when the gun-toting members 
began arriving with rebel yells and police sirens 
tooting all the way from train shed and airport. 
Local publicity man, Forbes Parkhill, declared with 
genuine tears in his eyes that not even one solitary 
waddy arrived by horse. He did, however, promise 
that a stagecoach suitably flnnked by outriders 
would be on hand to pick up arriving guests at the 
1955 conclave. 

Boots, both with and without spurs, tramped the 
hotel corridors in endless procession throughout 
entire proceedings—ten-gallon hats were every- 
where in profuse abundance and cattle calls vied 
with the sirens at calling exhausted sleepers from 
their soogans. The weather was perfect, temper- 
atures ranging from 60 to 78. Newsstands and 
bookshop windows were crammed with the limp 
and hard-back products of WWA typewriters. 

The Denver Post had three features in one issue, 
including pix. The booted and belted shapes of 
William MacLeod Raine, Noel Loomis (Hon. Pres. 
and Pres. respectively), Nelson Nye (past Pres.), 
William (Wild Bill) Hopson, A. M. Bell (‘Mid- 
night Creek”), Don Ward: (wagon boss for Dell 
Publishing and Western Printing), Norman Fox 
(Awards Chairman), Lee E. Wells appeared on 
television programs. 
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WHY SELLING WRITERS COME TO US 


In recent weeks, more actively selling writers have sought our agency’s 
help than at any previous period. 

One client has sold 51 books on a regular royalty basis. Another has 
sold 1350 articles. Another has had a play produced on Broadway. An- 
other supports his wife and two children exclusively from his writing in- 
come. Several others sell steadily to the pulps or trade journals, while 
dozens make intermittent sales of books, articles, stories, radio and TV 
scripts. 

They are men and women, young and old, Easterners and Westerners 
— but they one thing in common: They all want to earn a bigger share of 
their income from their typewriters. As business-like people, they realize 
that writing is one job and marketing is another. They know from hard 
experience that editorial needs change weekly and that it takes someone 
on the spot to keep tab on these shifting requirements and openings. These 
writers have decided to have our agency handle their manuscripts for sev- 
eral reasons: 

(1) We give every manuscript our personal service, for each story, book 
or article is its own sales problem. 

(2) Each writer is given a bona fide marketing list, showing exactly where 
each manuscript is, where it has been submitted and what the editors have 
said about it. 

(3) We are in Murray Hill, the most desirable section of the publishing 
district, where we can get manuscripts to editors in a matter of hours, not 
weeks, and where telephone and personal contacts are easily arranged. 

If you are a beginning or unpublished writer, and serious about having 
us market your work, by all means write us. We do not handle songs, 
fillers or handwritten material, but we do agent books, stories, articles, 
and scripts. 

We must ask you, as a newcomer, to help share our handling costs by 
enclosing one doller per thousand words, five dollars minimum per manu- 
script. However, this fee includes not just a reading and appraisal, but 
all costs of agenting as well, wherever we find your work is in salable shape. 
In all other cases, it includes an analysis of why it is not presently salable 
and our suggestions for remedying it its defects. 

Write us today, telling us your ambitions and something about your- 
self, so that we can work with you to your own best interests. 


LAMBERT WILSON LITERARY AGENCY 


130 East 37th Street @ New York 16, New York 
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Hal G. Evarts, August Lenniger and 
Norman Fox were heard on radio; A. M. 
Bell, Lucia Moore and Norman Fox ap- 
peared on Country Store (TV — Monday 
17th); Don Ward, and Bill Hopson, Saul 
David, Harry Sinclair Drago, Bill Cooke 
and Chuch Martin appeared on 30 minute 
TV shows. A. M. Bell interviewed over air, 
30-minute program; several others appeared 
on similar interviews over radio. 

The Convention got down to serious busi- 
ness on the morning of May 18 when the 
jamboree was called to order by President 
Noel Loomis, who gave a short and lively 
welcome to all and sundry, “Sources and 
Resources of Western Libraries” was the 
topic of an address by Robert Athearn, as- 
sociate professor of history at the University 
of Colorado (Author of “Westward the 
Briton”). In the afternoon Hoffman Birney 
(author of “Vigilantes” and conductor of 
the “Western Roundup” column in the 
N. Y. Times) spoke pungently on the sub- 
ject of “Westerns as the Reviewer Sees 
Them.” Mr. Birney said he had discovered 
a trend toward historical background in 
Westerns. Posing the question “What is a 
Good Western?” he said, “First of all, it 
must be well written; it is one that holds 
you, a book you'll want to finish at a sit- 
ting, in which the characters emerge in the 
round and act as human beings, in which 
the plot is tightly knit and well integrated.” 
He said, “A writer of Westerns need not be 
a veterinarian but he must know something 
about horses and cattle. He must know 
how far and how fast a horse can run, how 
many cattle can be supported on the ranges 
of the cattle states . . . and he must know 
the country of which he writes.” 

Mr, Birney thinks “errors” are what a 
reviewer remembers and that the opinion 
he forms of a book is influenced by these. 
“The opinion which the reviewer has 
formed falls to a much lower level when he 
reads of the heroine riding out on a sorrel 
gelding which by some miracle becomes a 
bay stallion when she stakes him out.” He 
said more Westerns are being printed to- 
day than any other type of book. “Too 
many publishers, too many fly - by - night 
houses, are trying to get in on the resurgent 
popularity of the Western. The result is 
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that there are literally dozens of men grind- 
ing out Westerns on command. I have seen 
book after book with cowboy or gunman 
jackets, but of the authors I recognized only 
one name in four.” He still thinks the con- 
scientious writer, the “man who is trying to 
do a decent job and who takes pride in his 
work,” has a chance; that the future of 
Westerns and good Western writers is 
bright. “The Western will never—and I'll 
repeat that word—never lose its popularity. 
Americans read Westerns because they are 
Westerns. Western fiction has contributed 
to American literature the only culture- 
heroes which it possesses—the cowboy, the 
two-gun marshal, the bad man. The small 
boys of my neighborhood and yours wear 
six-shooters so big that they trip over them.” 

The second day’s program started off 
with a packed house listening to Ian Ballan- 
tine (Ballantine Books, Inc.) discussing 
“The Audience for Westerns.” He said he 
estimated the paperbound field to have 12,- 
000,000 regular readers who read between 
12 and 18 books per year; that these read- 
ers parallel a movie audience. He estimated 
the number of Western readers at two mil- 
lion and believes there are six times as many 
prospective buyers as there are buyers of 
Western paper backs. 

August Lenniger, literary agent, then ap- 
peared on a panel discussion, “Trends In 
Western Fiction,” with Hoffman Birney 
who saw a trend toward historical back- 
grounds, also slight trend toward sex. Mr. 
Lenniger agreed, adding that the trend was 
not toward sex as sex but toward a more 
real acceptance of the fact that cardboard 
characters were definitely in discard and 
greater emphasis was being placed by some 
writers on facts of actual existence; that 
this acknowledgement of biological differ- 
ences was a step in honest character devel- 
opment. Birney said there was no place for 
sex in Westerns. Lenniger said, “If realism 
is used to increase the dramatic quality it 
is desirable. Not sex thrown in for impact.” 
He thought the manner of its handling 
should be determined by good taste. “An 
experienced writer does not need shock 
treatment to put over a point. The poor 
or amateur writer often depends on shock 
treatment for a crutch.” 

(Continued to page 55) 
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plan ahead with confidence. 


PAGEANT PRESS, Ine. 


130 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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By Leo Shull 


HIS Is the time when the entertain- 

ment world announces its awards. We 
therefore wish to list this column’s awards 
to the Broadway artists. 

The best musical comedy: “The Pajama 
Game,” by George Abbott and Richard Bis- 
sell. The fastest, funniest, most original 
musical we have seen in a decade. Runner- 
up, “Kismet,” a magnificent, opulent musi- 
cal full of sensuous music, girls and costumes. 

Best comedy: “The Remarkable Mr. 
Pennyfacker.” A social satire with tongue 
in cheek. It’s the story of a “World Im- 
prover” who has two families, one in NY 
the other in Philadelphia, with a total of 
17 children. 

Runner-up, “Oh Men, Oh Women,” by 
Edward Chodorov. Very funny show. 

Best play: “Teahouse of the August 
Moon” by John Patrick from the book by 
Vern Sneider. A delightful, beautiful play. 

Best drama: “The Caine Mutiny,” by 
Herman Wouk. 

Most promising new writers in the musi- 
cal comedy field: Richard Adler and Jerry 
Ross. This young team is in the Rodgers & 
Hammerstein tradition. Their work is new, 
fresh, inspiring. 

Best directors: George Abbott and Jerome 
Robbins. 

Best drawing room comedy: “Kind Sir,” 
produced and directed by Joshua Logan. 

Best off-Broadway Theatre: “The Phoe- 
nix Theatre.” Their work and shows are a 
spur and inspiration to Broadway. 
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Best new young director of dramas: Jack 
Garfien. He directed “End As A Man,” and 
his conception of human behavior on the 
stage is a new note, a fine contribution to 
our theatre. 

We wish to give a special award to 
Wallace Garland, the founder of Broadway 
Angels, Inc.” He conceived the idea of sell- 
ing stock for 50c a share to a wide audience 
of laymen, then investing the money in 
many Broadway shows. He’s invested in 
about a dozen shows this season, many of 
them big hits. This method has opened the 
theatre to investment of modest sums by a 


multitude of people interested in the 
glamour of the theatre. 
* * * 


We wish to give awards of merit to 
George Kaufman for “The Solid Gold Cad- 
illac,” a wonderful play about big corpora- 
tions; to Moss Hart for “Anniversary 
Waltz;” Victor Borge, for his one man 
show that convulsed the critics. Also, to 
Irving Strouse, who is the sparkplug in the 
Stage and Arena Guild Theatre, that group 
of producers around the country that keeps 
the fires of the theatre alive by playing in 
tents, auditoriums and hotel ballrooms. 

And to “Originals Only,” the only group 
in America devoted to introducing new 
authors into the theatre. 

To Rodgers & Hammerstein, the finest 
producers on Broadway today. 

To George Ballanchine, choreographer, 
who has institutionalized fine ballet by his 
productions at the City Center. 

Some of his new choreography is in the 
great classic tradition. 

Awards, also, to: 

Charles Lederer, for his production of 
“Kismet,” a new style in luxury and opulence. 

Louis Lotito, for giving the American 
public its best managed theatres. 

Don Appell, the best playwright-director 
of the season. His play “Lullaby” is an 
American classic, we think. 

Mike Wallace, for his radio program 
“Stage Struck” which went backstage, or 
followed shows out of town to get authentic, 
toothsome adventures of the theatre. 

Monique Van Vooren, the most colorful 
and glamorous showgirl. 
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More and more authors publishing with Vantage Press as 
other firms become extremely rigid in their requirements 





Hollywood Office Moves 
To New, Larger Quarters 


In order to take care of its expanding 
business on the West Coast, Ceca 
Press has just taken new, larger quar- 
ters in Hollywood, California. 


Under the supervision of Beth Kramer, 
former author’s agent and literary 
critic, Vantage’s West Coast office has 
moved ahead rapidly to become the 
largest cooperative publisher in the 
area. 


Originally established to meet the needs 
of West Coast writers for a_ better, 
faster publishing service, the office now 
has excellent connections with leading 
motion picture studios and agents. 


The new office is situated on the 
seventh floor of the famous Equitable 
Building, Hollywood Bivd., and Vine. 
If you live on or near the West Coast 
we cordially invite you to come in and 
meet Beth Kramer. She will be glad 
to discuss the quality and sales poten- 
tialities of your work. Telephone num- 
ber is: Hollywood 5-8487. 


Oliver La Farge Reviews 
“Wild, Woolly and Wonderful" 


The noted novelist and champion of 
Indian rights, Oliver La Farge, best 
remembered for his Laughing Boy, re- 
cently wrote a three-column review on 
the current Vantage best seller, Wild, 
Woolly and Wonderful. Of the book, 
Mr, La Farge said, in part: ‘‘It is a 
complete, human story of an Eastern, 
city-bred woman who married a man 
of the desert, and of the life they 
made together as sheep ranchers and 
Indian traders.” 


This is a first book by Jim and Ann 
Counselor, and of the writing Mr. La 
Farge commented: ‘‘An important 
part of the strength of this narrative 
is that it is unprofessional and entirely 
natural. When the writers get down 
to the brass tacks of life in that desert, 
the telling could not be better in its 
genre.”’ 


High praise from such a leading au- 
thority and writer as Oliver La Dense 
is proof again that when a beginning 
author has a real and genuine story 
to tell, it will receive top-level, nation- 
wide attention. If you are looking 
for a publisher be sure to investigate 
Vantage’s successful cooperative pro- 
gram. Write for the free booklet AA. 


Looking For A 
Publisher? 


Don’t fail to read Vantage’s val- 
uable 24-page booklet, To the 
Author in Search of a Publisher. 
It tells how we can publish, pro- 
mote and distribute your book, 
as we have done for hundreds of 
others. And it’s packed with sound 
ideas for every writer. Send for 
our copy today. Write to: Peggy 
seen Dept. AA, Vantage Press, 
Inc., 120 West 31st St., New York 
i, B. If you live on or near 
the West Coast, write: Vantage 
Press, Inc., Dept. AA, 6253 Holly- 
wood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 














Thousands Attracted 
by Vantage’s Broadway 
. . ' 
Display at Childs 
Thousands of New Yorkers and _ visi- 
tors to Manhattan’s ‘“‘Great White 
Way” are stopping at the double- 
window display of the new img 
novel, DiaMOND IN THE COoaLpPit, by 

Clement A. Taylor. 

Books, streamers, posters, jackets and 
photographs have brought the crowds 
to Broadway & 46th St. for the eye- 
catching display in the Childs restau- 
rant windows. 

Mr. Taylor, bartender by trade and 
novelist by avocation, has written a 
sensitive story of life in a_ small, 
southern mining town. 

New York columnists were quick to 
pick up the human-interest values in 
a “bartender turned author,’ with 
the N. Y. Post’s Earl Wilson and 
Frances Merron of the Mirror leading 
the parade. 

Appearances on radio and TV, and 
plaudits from the nation’s press have 
won swift approval for the book. An 
editorial-page review also appeared in 
the Chattanooga (Tenn.) News-Free- 
Press. 





Display of Diamond In The Coalpit 
catches the crowds at Broadway & 46th 
St. in the heart of New York. 


New York, N. Y.—Because of increas- 
ing production costs, and an unwill- 
ingness to take a chance en unknown 
authors, commercial publishers are re- 
jecting more manuscripts than ever 
before. This is the general tenor of 
reports from authors who are turning 
to Vantage Press to get their werk into 
print and on the market. 

*“My work was considered too con- 
troversial,’’ said one auther, whese 
book is scheduled for early publication 
by Vantage Press. Another author was 
told: ‘‘Your book would have to sell 
5000 copies for us to break even, and 
we doubt that we can market that 
many.’’ This writer’s book, too, is 
being readied for publication in the 
next few months. 

The Vantage plan of cooperative 
publication, whereby the author financ- 
es his own work, has many advantages. 


Small trial editions can be issued 
on a practical basis, and the invest- 
ment need not be large. The sale of 
as few as two thousand copies could 
result in a profit to the author. Every 
book published by Vantage Press is 
given national display advertising in 
publications that reach the public, deal- 
ers, libraries, wholesalers. Each book 
and author get radio and TV public- 
ity, where stations are available, and 
publicity in newspapers; review copies 
are sent out, and displays are arranged 
in windows, wherever feasible. 


If you would like to learn more 
about the Vantage cooperative plan 
of publication, write today for our free 
brochure titled, To The Author in 
Search of a Publisher. Ask for booklet 
AA. It’s free. 





Vantage Sales Manager 
Now Covering West Coast 


Martin Chervin, Sales Manager of 
Vantage Press, will be in Cali- 
fornia and Washington during May 
presenting Vantage’s late and re- 
cent titles to leading dealers and 
wholesalers in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and Seattle. Mr. Cher- 
vin and his staff make periodic 
trips to major book-buying centers 
of the country, and are successfully 
introducing Vantage authors to the 
American book-reading public. 
Would you like this type of service 
for your k? You get it when 
your book is published by Vantage 
ress. Send us your manuscript 
today. Or write for booklet 
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Tina Louise, the showgirl with the most 
beautiful scaffolding. 

Bill Doll, the theatre’s best press agent. 
Some of his clients are Billy Rose, Michael 
Todd and Marlene Dietrich. 

Peter Larkin, the town’s most interesting 
scene designer. 

Larry Blyden, best character juvenile. 
Henry Sharpe, best character actor. They 
are both in “Oh Men, Oh Women.” 


Artists Theatre and John Myers, the pro- 
ducer, for its excellent off-Broadway shows. 

Audrey Wood, the best play agent. A few 
weeks ago her eminence was acknowledged 
by that giant of agencies, the Music Cor- 
poration of America. They bought out her 
independent one-man operation for a quar- 
ter of a million dollars and put her on a 
salary, we hear, of $1,000 a week. 


* * * 


Some months ago we listed some “Bar- 
gain Paradises;” places like Mexico and 
Gibraltar where a writer can live very 
cheaply while producing the magnum opus. 
It seems to have created considerable inter- 
est, because we keep getting additions from 
all over the world. Here is one from Carl 
Bensen who writes from San Cristobal, Las 
Casas, in Mexico. 


“It is about 700 miles from Mexico City, 
7,000 feet in the mountains, hot in the sun, 
cool at night. I am renting a furnished four- 
room house with charcoal kitchen, patio, 
fireplace and bath for 100 pesos a month. 
The maid costs 55 pesos a month and she 
cleans, shops, cooks, launders. Electricity, 
charcoal, etc., make up the rest of the ex- 
penses. My total basic expenses are 180 
pesos a month or $14.40 American. I thus 
have a house, maid, electricity, heat—all 
for about $3 a week. Steak is 23c a pound 
(other prices are commensurate). The peace 
is supreme and sublime. This place really 
shouldn’t be ruined by publicity.” 

* * *% 

Edward Stutz, from Mexico City, writes 
that the peso has fallen; the dollar is worth 
more and prices are cheaper than ever. 

* * * 


The Broadway season stops its activity in 
May, and takes June and July off. Many 
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shows close temporarily for a rest, others 
close for good. There were fewer shows 
produced this season, about 60. Several 
more theatres were pulled down to become 
parking lots. Production costs went up a lit- 
tle. Better shows were presented and the 
“take” was better this year than last. 

In July there is a mild reawakening and 
in August the rehearsals begin. The first 
show opens sometime in September, then 
there is a quickening. In October, Novem- 
ber, and January there may be from 3 to 5 
openings a week. 

June is a good time to pursue the pro- 
ducers. If they have no script by then, they 
become desperate and redouble their efforts, 
* * * 


There is a new production team which 
has a big hit on its hands. Frederick Bris- 
son, Robert E. Griffith and, Harold S. 
Prince are the producers of “The Pajama 
Game.” Mr. Brisson is Rosalind Russell's 
husband, Bobby Griffith has been George 
Abbott’s stage manager for many years, 
Harold Prince is a newcomer, about 25 
years old and very bright. They can be 
reached at the St. James Theatre, 246 W. 
44. 


* * * 


Lucille Lortel is reopening her White 
Barn Theatre in Westport, Conn. She has 
a small theatre with a resident company of 
actors and does an elaborate variety of 
shows. 

Hazel Webster, George Prideau and Chris 
Sibel are interested in musical comedies. 
667 Madison Ave. 

Another theatre in Westport, Conn., op- 
erated by the directors of the Theatre 
Guild, will test new plays by new play- 
wrights. If successful, the plays will be 
presented on Broadway with stars. The 
operators are Lawrence Langner; his wife, 
Armina Marshall, and the stage director, 
John C. Wilson, noted for his skill in di- 
recting musical comedies. Mr. Wilson is 
a close friend of Noel Coward and has pro- 
duced and directed his plays in this coun- 
try. This playhouse will have a 12 week 
season and open June 14th. 
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month after month 


EXPOSITI 


...in results—not misleading prom- 
ON ises. Here is our recent record of 
textbook adoptions, sellouts, book- 
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IT’S CHRISTMAS PUBLICATION TIME FOR EXPOSITION AUTHORS 














WE DO OUR CHRISTMAS PROMOTION 


EARLY for new manuscripts, new sales out- 
lets, new promotion ideas. Long-range 
planning sells books before the Holiday 
Season. It takes 4 months to edit, design 
and produce a book so that it can be pro- 
meted to the bookstores and the buying 
public. 
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SEPTEMBER PUBLICATION MEANS 


CHRISTMAS SALES. Bookstore displays, 
autograph parties and publicity must be 
arranged well in advance. That’s why Holi- 
day sales campaigns are started in Septem- 
ber. Our proven sales records have made 
us the leaders in the field. 








@ TEXTBOOK ADOPTIONS 


10 Exposition titles adopted as text- 
books—assuring a steady sale for years. 


NEW YORK CITY BOARD OF 
EDUCATION: Big Dog Tiny ($2); 
Child’s Treasure of Poerns ($3); The 
Young Scientist ($3); The Way to 
Better Baseball ($2); Three Grand- 
mothers Flew South ($1.50); Jungle 
Pathfinder ($3); WISCONSIN 
SCHOOL LIBRARY LIST: Across 
the Shining Meuntain ($2); Big 1 
Tiny ($2); NEW MEXICO FRE 
TEXTBOOK LIST: Listen to the 
Rain ($2). 


SELLOUTS 


The Pageant of the Mediterranean 
($5 )—now in 4th edition nine months 
after publication; Giant Business: 
Threat to Democracy ($3.75)—na- 
tional publicity resulted in a quick sell- 
out; Ebony Rhythm ($3)—Poetry; 
Where Jesus Walked ($3 )—Religious; 
and many others. 


MAKE YOUR BOOK 
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promoted many books. Whatever type 


subsidy publishing. In 
to Select a Publisher; When to Sign a P 


EXPOSITION PRESS INC. °° 






At Exposition Press it will receive individual, sales-producing promotion from our 
experienced editorial-publicity-sales-staff—the same team that has so successfully 


eral, fiction, non-fiction, poetry, religious, contreversial—we can help you publish. 
ge illustrated brochure, YOU CAN PUBLISH 


Our new or 
FRE J ! YOUR BOOK, removes the mystery and gives you the history of 
Our Authors and Their Books; The Hows and Whys of Subsidy Publishing; How 


tion for every writer. Reserve your free copy Today! Write: 


@ BOOK-CLUB SELECTIONS 


March National Travel-Book-Club 
Selection—The Pageant of the Medi- 
terranean ($5); Eberhardt’s Bible 
Thesaurus selected by the Pulpit Book 
Club, with the largest initial sale (7500 
copies) ever made by a subsidy pub- 
lisher! 


@ DIGEST RIGHTS SOLD 
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Lieb, M.D. ($2.50), reprinted in the 
December, 1953, Reader's Digest at 
the record rate of $1000 for 950 words! 


@ FOREIGN RIGHTS SOLD 


French edition rights sold for SAFER 
SMOKING ($2.50); French rights 
sold for CHOOSING THE SEX OF 
YOUR CHILD ($2.50), and several 
other foreign-language sales now 
pending. 
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A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


of book you've written—specialized or - 


cludes: 36 Illustrated Success Stories About 


ublishing Contract; and other vital informa- 


pt.4, 386—4th AVE. NEW YORK 16,N Y 
Calif.. 9172 SUNSET BLVD., HCLLYWOOD 46 
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By Don Bishop 


ou have probably read that the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture owns several billion 
bushels of grain now in danger of spoiling 
from coverage. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has asked for some forthright sales- 
man to come forward with ideas for get- 
ting rid of this grain, here or abroad, at 
any reasonable price, before the weevils 
get it. 

Nothing has been done, and the weevils 
are moving in. Before our “amber waves 
of grain” become chewed up, perhaps Sec- 
retary Benson would like to get in touch 
with a writer we have in mind, one 
Michael Ressner, whose imagination knows 
no anchor. In the case we know about, 
Mr. Ressner passed his hand lightly over 
the boy’s clothing industry, and where he 
moved, the air filled magically with dollars. 

It began with Mr. Ressner’s simple de- 
sire to sell a radio script; a feat usually ac- 
complished through the mails with perhaps 
a free lunch thrown in. 

By day, Mr. Ressner toils as advertising 
manager of The Boys’ Outfitter, a fashion 
magazine of the boyswear industry. By 
night, even as you and I, he writes, and 
this night he wrote a 3,000-word science 
fiction story about outer space. 

It took no special talent for him to read 
the story over and decide it was too good 
for pulps; here was something for radio or 
TV said Mr. Ressner, a normal writer if 
there ever was one. For a while he let it 
lie on his desk—mainly because the con- 
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ventional procedure of signing a release 
form and submitting the idea to the net- 
works was too routine for his mind to 
accept. 

Ressner looked for a better way of sell- 
ing his script. Why not, he reasoned, with 
the irresistible logic of a man who knows 
how to sell, create a demand for the manu- 
script. Then the job of selling it would 
be easier. 

How do you create a demand for a 3000- 
word script you have just written in short- 
story form from radio producers who have 
not read it? Secretary Benson, should he 
read this, can measure the man we have in 
mind for him by what happened next. 

Michael Ressner, the advertising man- 
ager of a boy’s fashion trade paper, knew 
some of the modern tricks in selling clothes. 
He had worked with boy’s apparel licensors 
of radio names like Gene Autry, Roy 
Rogers, Hopalong Cassidy, Mickey Mouse, 
Lone Ranger, and Howdy Doody, and as- 
sisted in timing their trade paper adver- 
tising to national network shows. He knew 
that a well-loved character like Mickey 
Mouse could be used not only to sell boy’s 
apparel, but more important, that boy’s ap- 
parel with a picture of Mickey Mouse on 
the sweater, shirt, tie, etc., turned an ordi- 
nary slow moving merchandise into a “hot” 
item. 

So Michael Ressner made what he con- 
sidered a simple switch. He would create 
national interest in the hero of his own 
unpublished science fiction story, and then, 
when the interest was white hot, he would 
offer his story to a network as the basis 
for a series of shows. 


It is at this point that the fantasy bubble 
should break and Ressner’s boss, the pub- 
lisher of The Boys’ Outfitter should call 
him in his office and ask him how his line- 
age compared with last year. 


Instead the phone on his desk rang, and 
Jack Danov, formerly merchandise man- 
ager of Roy Rogers, called up. Danov said 
he was no longer with Roy Rogers boy’s 
merchandise and was looking for a “hot 
item.” Ressner responded like an wired up 
electric buzzer that has been pressed. 
Quicker than you could say “Rocky Jones, 
Space Ranger,” which happens to be the 
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name of the hero in Ressner’s unpublished 
neatly typed story, he began unfolding a 
line of strategy. Danov, no man to miss 
out on a vision, liked the idea. 

Danov went to various manufacturers 
with the proposition that Rocky Jones was 
going to become a national figure and that 
they could be in on the ground floor by 
bringing out merchandise based on the 
character. Space Ranger Enterprises was 
set up with Danov as head. This firm in 
turn leased the subsidiary rights to Rocky 
from Ressner, who quickly became presi- 
dent of the parent company, Rocky Jones, 
Space Ranger, Inc. Franchises included 
the stipulation that if the program never 
got on the air, no royalties would be re- 
quired. 

America’s children, always on the look- 
out for new idols, took to Rocky Jones in- 
stantly. In a short time, through regular 
retail channels, nearly a million Rocky 
Jones coloring books were printed and sold 
to boys and girls between the ages of five 
and 13. Columbia Records brought out 
an album about Rocky called “Shipwrecked 
on Planet X” and more than 40,000 were 
sold; 60,000 pairs of Space Ranger boots 
and 600,000 badges were sold. 

This accomplished, Rocky Jones, Space 
Ranger, Inc., set out to put the program 
on the air. There was a demand for it. 
Rocky Jones was a person the kids already 
knew about. The above statistics were, of 
course, staggering; they opened many a 
door that heretofore had been closed. The 
most desirable arrangement seemed to be 
to film the series and syndicate it locally 
and regionally. In this way, while kids 
from coast to coast bought Rocky Jones 
watches, in any given city they would buy 
a particular bread, milk or other product 
that bore Rocky’s approval. 

Those 3,000 words of Ressner’s, the key 
to the whole empire, were ready for adap- 
tation to television with little effort. His 
original hero was named Rockets Jones, 
which was changed to Rocky Jones. Op- 
posite Rocky was a heroine for the girls. 
(“American girls have so few heroines,” 
Ressner says. “The only female idols avail- 
able to them are Dale Evans and, more re- 
cently, Annie Oakley. The boys are much 





Why Not BE RIGHT 
When You Write TY? 


To sell your work to television’s high «Paying script 
markets, you need these down - to - earth Bae 
handbooks, compiled by Albert R. Perkins, Writing 
Instructor, NYU, and former CBS Script Chief. 


(1) SAMPLE TELEVISION SCRIPTS 


Actual hard-to-get working scripts exactly as written, 
submitted, and sold for broadcast, plus standard writing 
formats, outline, etc. 


(2) PRACTICAL HINTS ON TELEVISION 
WRITING 


Its 12 fact-packed chapters include authoritative answers 
to writers’ questions, plus how-to-do-it advice by TV’s 
top writers, editors, producers, directors. 

(3) THE FREELANCE WRITERS’ LIST OF 
TELEVISION MARKETS—1954 EDITION 
You’ve heard of this nationally famous and uniquely 
reliable List, now in its 11th year of publication. Current 
issue gives you names of all TV and radie programs in 
the open market—tells you type stories they want, how 
much they pay—whom you contact, and how. Invaluable 
for the established writer as well as for the beginner. 


PRICE PER VOLUME: $2.00 plus 25¢ for postage 
and handling. 

SPECIAL OFFER: ALL THREE FOR ONLY $5.00 plus 
50c fer postage and handling. 


Send check or money order to 


A. R. PERKINS 


P.O. Box 371, Grand Central Annex 
New York 17, N.Y. 








THE FUTURE 
IN TELEVISION WRITING 


Television now attracts greater audiences than 
any other medium! Major picture studios 
are turning to TV production! Story writers 
and playwrights are finding their material 
adaptable for this great new medium. 

EVERY WRITER SHOULD LEARN TO 

WRITE FOR TELEVISION! 
Enroll now for first complete home study 
training, under personal supervision of ERIC 
HEATH, author of “Writing for Television.” 
This course is endorsed by Leona Wilson, 
Director of TV Writing, 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 

and Mr. Heath’s textbook, with Foreword by 
BOB HOPE, is used by many schools, colleges 
and universities. 
Training includes every phase of TV, as well 
as studies in story creation based on a method 
proclaimed to be the most simple and effective 
ever conceived! 


Fer information write 


AMERICAN TELEVISION INSTITUTE 
111612 Acama Street 
North Hollywood, California 
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Benadum Books, Inc., 
extends an invitation 
to 
all writers of fiction 
and non-fiction. 
Manuscripts will receive 


prompt attention. 
eB 
Benadum Books, Inc. 


Benadum Building 


Muncie, Ind. 





Professional Staff Writer, 


will correct and adapt stories for radio, television and 
screen. Twenty years experience. Novels and plays by 
arrangement. 

Write for Rates. 


PAN - A- LITERARY SERVICE 
1511 N. Sierra Bonita Ave. Hollywood 46, Calif. 





FREE 
2 Carbon Copies 


Manuscripts, shorts, etc., yped neatly without erasures! 
Only 45c per M. 


HELEN BAKER 
50J Fairmount Avenue Hampstead, Maryland 








SONG HOSPITAL 


Bring your Songwriting Problems to the Old Doctor 
— The Ghost Composer — 
(Write for Details) 


ED MARTIN 
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better off.” ) 

The feminine interest of Rocky Jones 
(who, incidentally, appeals to some of the 
papas who watch the show with Junior) 
was named Vena Ray. The Professor New- 
ton of the script logically inherited his 
name from Isaac Newton; and the comic 
relief, Winky Jupiter, had a plainly indi- 
cated stellar connotation. 

The arrangement finally worked out was 
for Roland Reed Studios of Hollywood to 
produce the Rocky Jones, Space Ranger 
series, with United Television Program, 
Inc., distributing it. Ressner outlines the 
basic plot—which generally calls for Rocky 
to go off into interplanetary space, engage 
in an adventure, and return to earth over 
a period of three installments—and other 
writers are engaged to prepare the scripts. 
Warren Wilson, Marianne Mosner, Arthur 
Hoerl, and Fritz Blocki are among the 
writers who have done the program on as- 
signment. 

Ressner feels that whatever timeliness is 
lost in canning the program on film (events 
in the space world are fast-moving these 
days as fiction struggles to keep ahead of 
fact) is made up for by the greater flexi- 
bility in the celluloid treatment. 

Rocky Jones, Space Ranger, in response 
to demand, will soon become a comic 
strip. 

In the television program Ressner won't 
have to worry about such minor details as 
whether Vena’s speech is too long after 
Rocky’s narrow escape. And in the comic 
strip he won’t have to concern himself with 
the trimness of line of the “Orbit Jet.” 
Those are matters to occupy other writers 
and artists while a man like Ressner sits 
back and enjoys the benefits of his earlier 
labors and thought. Come in, Secretary 
Benson. 


Robert Montgomery Presents, NBC-TV, 
Monday, 9:30-10:30 p. m., EDT. Spon- 
sors: American Tobacco Company and 
Johnson’s Wax, Advertising Agency; Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine, and Osborne, 385 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Send 
scripts to Joseph W. Bailey, Supervisor of 
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Production, Neptune Productions, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

This veteran one-hour live dramatic pro- 
gram is “wide open for story suggestions,” 
according to Joseph W. Bailey, supervisor 
of production. Robert Montgomery once 
said much the same thing to a newspaper 
feature writer who is widely read by non- 
writers. Neptune Productions was almost 
inundated with scripts. So much so that 
the limited staff was forced to draft a form 
reply. 

That’s no longer the situation, says Bai- 
ley. After first asking for a release form 
and enclosing it properly signed, send 
Bailey story summaries or “treatments” on 
which he can base his decision for order- 
ing a full script. He says that if the two 
pages of summary doesn’t tell him whether 
a story will have what is needed for Robert 
Montgomery Presents, a four- or five-page 
elaboration, or treatment, is almost certain 
to suffice. He and his staff would like to 
have time to read every script that comes 
in, but the briefer versions are more likely 
to get their attention. 

Robert Montgomery Presents is known 
for light romance, adaptation of challeng- 
ing novels, and sophistication of a fairly 
high order. Occasionally it ventures into 
the “fictionized documentary” field. This 
is the most difficult kind of property to un- 
dertake, Bailey reports. 

Someone connected with the program 
says, ““Wouldn’t it be a good idea to do a 
play about railroads?” A luncheon session 
is called with first one writer and then 
another, and soon, for example, Robert J. 
Shaw is speeding West to get his informa- 
tion firsthand about the giant locomotives 
of the Union Pacific Railroad which oper- 
ate out of Cheyenne. In this case, Shaw 
not only gathers his background but super- 
vises shooting of film sequences to be inte- 
grated into his story. Then Shaw comes 
back to New York and writes his play. He 
names it “Big Boy” and it goes into pro- 
duction. 

That’s the hard way of getting a script 
for a single week. The much easier way 
is to look over some original ideas sub- 
mitted by free lances, pick out something 
that’s different and seems to come from a 
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"WRITING FOR TELEVISION" 
Third Edition 
By 
ERIC HEATH 


“Mr. Heath's textbook, "Writing for Television,’ 
can be a lifetime of inspiration to the writer.” 
(LEONA WILSON, Director of Television Writ- 
ing, University of Southern California). 

“Eric Heath has answered every question that any 
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HOPE, world-famed comedian). 
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TV WRITING 


450 pages of text and illustrations treating of 
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""My Formula for Fiction ° 
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knowing hand, and order it. So says Bailey, 
and he’s the man who must find a script 
for an hour’s show every week, one good 
enough to keep Robert Montgomery Pres- 
ents high on the popularity charts. 


* * * 


Cavalcade of America, ABC-TV, Tues- 
days, 7:30-8:00 p. m., RDT. Sponsor: 
DuPont. Agency: Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn. Script Editor: John Dris- 
coll, BBD&O, 385 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

On the successive weeks the listings for 
7:30 p. m. EST, on ABC-TV read: 
Cavalcade of America—“The Splendid 
Dream,” with Leo G. (Topper) Carroll 
and Richard Stapley: William Penn signs 
the historic Pennsylvania Constitution of 
1701; and a week later, Cavalcade of 
America—“Young Andy Jackson.” At the 
age of 14, the future President begins his 
lifelong fight for freedom. 

They fairly well sum up the story con- 
tent of Cavalcade of America, which ran 
for what seemed like centuries on radio and 
then went on NBC as a video series, and 
now is on ABC-TV. According to official 
literature put out about the program, “The 
design of each drama has been to per- 
petuate the finest traditions of American 
life as reflected in the loves, trials and vic- 
tories of its great men and women.” As 
long as history books continue to yield little 
dramatic incidents—and DuPont’s money 
holds out—Cavalcade of America seems 
destined for a long run, on radio, televi- 
sion, or whatever art form the future 
brings. 

Many now famous playwrights and 
other literary persons have contributed to 
Cavalcade of America in the past. Its writ- 
ing alumnibody includes Maxwell Ander- 
son, Arthur Miller, Alexander Woollcott, 
Louis Bromfield, Norman Corwin, Robert 
Sherwood, Albert Payson Terhune, Mignon 
Eberhart, and Erik Barnouw. 

Editor John Driscoll, who alternated 
with Kenneth Webb in writing most of the 
scripts for the first years of the radio Ca- 
valcade of America, welcomes outlines for 
scripts for the television series. Write to 
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him first for a release form, then send it in, 
signed, with a summary of your story—in 
whatever length you think necessary to tell 
the story. Remember, though, that Caval- 
cade of America hasn’t yet told the full 
story of America through all its years on 
radio and TV. So don’t bite off a huge 
story for your script idea. Find a small but 
fascinating incident in the life of someone 
in the nation’s history and tell it dramatic- 
ally. And, of course, nobly. 


ca * * 


Another good radio market has folded. 
Theatre of Today, heard on CBS Radio 
for 13 years, succumbed in April. Televi- 
sion casualties at ABC include The Mask, 
a one-hour live mystery series, and Moto- 
rola TV Theatre, which alternated with 
the U. S. Steel Hour. ABC said it would 
keep a one-hour dramatic program on after 
Motorola cancelled. 


News of Radio and TV Writers 


Max Wilk had a big week recently. In 
addition to his regular script for the Janet 
Dean, Registered Nurse syndicated film 
program, he wrote a CBS-TV News Re- 
vue color show and a Campbell Sound 
Stage for NBC-TV. 


Mel Tolkin, comedy writer who has 
figured so significantly in the development 
of Sid Caesar as a major TV comic, moves 
from Your Show of Shows to Caesar’s new 
program in the fall. 


Greer Johnson registered a double sale 
for one week: to Kraft Television Theatre 
and Campbell Sound Stage. 


The vidfilm Halls of Ivy series will lean 
heavily on the scripts from the radio series, 
with Don Quinn, who created and wrote 
the radio program, serving as editorial 
supervisor of the TV show. 


Gene Levitt, Ellis Marcus, Howard 
Green, and Stuart Jerome are listed among 
the writers for the new Mr. District At- 
torney, syndicated film series. 





SALES OF MAGAZINE MATERIAL 
AND BOOK MANUSCRIPTS! 


It is IMPORTANT that you receive the 
efficient help an agent can give. Your 
efforts deserve encouragement and only 
a business-like approach will lead to 
ultimate success. 


OUR constructive advice saves YOUR 
time and money. Our experience will 
increase your chances and fill that void 
between author and editor, giving you 
a sympathetic medium for discussion of 
your problems. 

Careful consideration given to all requests 

for information. 
Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district. 
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New Booklet Tells 
YOU How To Make 
More Money Writing 


‘Profitable Sidelines For Free Lance Writers,”’ written 
by a full-time husband-wife writing team, Deane and 
David Heller, tells YOU many practical ways to con- 
vert your writing ability into cash. There’s no pie in 
the sky stuff about this handsome, illustrated booklet. 
The Hellers give you the straight dope on how to get 
profitable assignments writing brochures and leaflets, 
ghostwriting articles and speeches, editing specialized 
publications, producing packaged radio shows and TV 
shorts, acting as correspondent for trade magazines— 
and in many other ways. 


This is practical information! The Hellers earn 
their living by full-time writing The profitable side- 
lines they’ve discovered have increased their income by 
thousands of dollars a year and they can increase YOUR 
income. You can’t afford to miss “Profitable Sidelines 
For Free Lance Writers.’? Start your own writing serv- 
ice. This book tells you how. 


Only $1. Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. If 
you're not delighted, we'll gladly refund your 
money. Order your copy today! It can easily 
repay your cost thousands of times! 


LITHO PRESS 
1271 First St., S.E. Washington, D. C. 
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By Pat Fulford 


Press Flash—William Chessman announces 
that Jerome Beatty, Jr., articles editor at 
Collier’s, has been named to the cartoon edi- 
torship. (Gurney Williams, whom he succeeds, 
is now Look’s cartoon editor. W. D., May) 


“T NOTICE THAT the beginners who come 
into my office today, differ in their ap- 
proach from those who tried to sell me 
four years ago,” said Bob Curran, Cartoon 
Editor of Cavalier. “More of them spe- 
cialize, they know what kind of gag they 
can do best, and what’s more they stick 
to it. It’s a good, sensible trend.” 


“If more beginners would follow this line 
and specialize, they would save themselves 
and the editors a lot of time. The best 
advice I can give the serious beginner 
is, “stick to situations you know,” and 
“draw what you draw the best.” Don’t 
try domestic gags if you like the outdoors, 
your work just won’t be convincing. Don’t 
attempt girly gags if you can’t draw a 
pretty girl. Stay away from sport gags and 
“rod and gun” type of thing if you don’t 
understand your subject thoroughly. But 
if you are able to knock out good sport 
gags consistently, stick to them, you can 
sell them from the top magazines down— 
the demand is so great. There are many 
middle markets paying from $25 and up 
using sport gags, and the chances are you’ll 
be making so much money in this field 
alone, the prestige of appearing in a major 
magazine won’t mean a thing.” 

“In the case of Cavalier, while we don’t 
use sport gags exclusively, we have a tough 
time finding enough good ones to fill our 
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quota. Yet when I see a batch before me 
from Bob Schroeter or newcomer Hap 
Lyons, I know there’ll be a few good base- 
ball gags in it. I think it is a wise idea 
for the beginner who loves sports, to slant 
his whole batch toward them and just 
submit to the male slant markets and those 
magazines exclusively devoted to sports.” 

“I dislike saying that Cavalier wants 
a certain specific type of gag. Last time 
I sent out word that we would like some 
“lusty male slant sex gags,” the mail was 
flooded with such “blue stuff’ I had to 
open it myself. Yet we do want sex gags 
featuring pretty girls. Cartoonists must use 
discretion when it comes to double-mean- 
ing gags, and let good taste be their guide. 
The best example of a sex gag suitable for 
us is one by Glenn Bernhardt. It’s a beach 
scene with two wives talking and a hus- 
band watching the beauty parade; the wife 
says, “One thing I'll say for Horace, he 
doesn’t have a roving eye, just stares steadi- 
ly at the one girl.” The girls are pretty, 
the husband is leering, but the whole scene 
is very well drawn.” 


“The reader of Cavalier wouldn’t get a 
henpecked husband gag. They’re the type 
who wouldn’t think twice of spanking a 
“buzz saw wife,” so we don’t want any 
gags where the man of the house gets the 
bad end. Our typical reader likes gags on 
“how-to” which he understands because he 
does much of his own work. He likes sports, 
sex gags, and around home situations where 
he is the head man. We like odd shape 
cartoons to fill the up and down sides of 
the page and across the bottom. We pay 
on the average, about thirty dollars for sin- 
gle panels, and up to fifty for multipanel 
spreads, on acceptance. I see as many 
cartoonists as it is physically possible for 
me to fit in on Wednesdays. There is no 
exclusive trained seal list at Cavalier, and 
I personally screen everything that comes 
in. I believe we published more newcomers 
last year than any other magazine in the 
field.” Send batches to Bob Curran, c/o 
Cavalier, 67 West 44th St., New York 
36, N. Y. 

Jack Newcombe, who edits Sport Maga- 
zine at Macfadden, says that the main 
point he wants to get over—and this goes 
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fur professionals, too, is that their timing 
is off in submitting work. He says, “Though 
I buy baseball gags all year around, no- 
body comes near me with football stuff 
until the season is practically on top of us. 
Though it’s only June, I am in the market 
right now for good football gags, and I'll 
buy them through August. The best sport 
gag cartoonist I’ve seen in many a year is 
a beginner named Hap Lyons, a pupil of 
John Gallagher and fresh out of art school. 
I predict a good future for Lyons as a top 
sports cartoonist. We buy quite a few gags, 
only on sports, paying $25 flat on accept- 
ance. We would be interested in a fea- 
ture, but it would have to be very good. 
No taboos against beginners, we’ve had 
luck with them, but we do insist on good 
drawing and original gags. Through the 
mail for everyone, or locals can leave at 
the desk.” Sport’s address, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, New York. 

Andrew Lessin at Boys’ Life (2 Park 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.) says, “The be- 
ginners are getting quite a lot business from 
me simply because they are slanting stuff 
for my 12 through 18 age group. Most of 
the newcomers are young enough to recall 
the joys of outdoor life—hiking trips—over- 
night camping out, building and setting up 
their own equipment, things close to the 
hearts of our readers. Professionals, with 
exception of Clyde Lamb and a very few 
others, submit left over gags from the major 
magazines to me and if I can find any- 
thing suitable, I often buy it, because their 
actual art is very good. The smart new- 
comers who try to please me and whose 
drawing and gags have a professional slant, 
are taking the business away from the pros. 
We have a hard time getting animal gags, 
for instance, yet when I mention that to 
a competent beginner, he doesn’t riffle 
through his old rejects to fill my require- 
ments, he goes home and draws them up. 
If they don’t land with me, there are sev- 
eral other outdoor magazines which may 
buy them, and his time is not wasted. One 
newcomer who sells me steadily is Tom 
Quinn. I never see a batch of his without 
finding something in it just right for Boy's’ 
Life. We pay $25 flat on acceptance and 


often use as many as ten gags in an issue. 





PROVEN WAYS TO 
MAKE YOUR 
GAGS CLICK: 


How To Create 1000 Gags A Year by Jack Markow. Dan 
Koerner and Harry Lampert. This best seller among gag- 
writers and cartoonists explains clearly the various devices 
for producing selling gags. A complete analysis of cartoon 
NES oii vices esen deen San Aeeddeses $2.00 
Cartoon Consultants Calendar for gagwriters and cartoonists. 
Idea inspirations listed 4 months in advance enable you to 
meet magazine deadlines. Be on time and increase Atel sales. 
Spiral-bound, illustrated. $2.00 
500 Cliche Captions for aS and Cartoonists. Ready- 
made captions with explanations of how to convert them into 
effective sales-producing gags .. $2.00 


Send check or Money Order to: 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS 77° *sa%>® " 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond 
50c per 1,000 words 


RUBY WATSON 
Apt. 414 Indianapolis, Indiana 
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MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers have bought 
these from me for years 
25 9xi2 and 25 S¥exl2V Coccccecescvces $1.25 


ou 1 
100 51Ax8la notsbead and 100 6% envelopes 
pane in three line 
Add 75c postage on each above groups. 
Excess will be refunded. 


LEE E. GOOCH 
Hernando, Miss. 
Writers’ Supplies Since ’35 
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BUSINESS AND JUST $6.00 A YEAR. $4.00 SIX MONTHS 
Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing 
industry. Special sample copy 25c coin. 

NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Road, Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 


LAURENTIAN WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Year 
Sun Valley Lodge, Facer Lake, P. Quebec, Canada 


August 22-29, 1954 


Novels, Articles, and all types of Short Stories, including 
Confessions and Science-Fiction. 
Information: Miss E. Louise Cushing, Director 
Lake Manitou South, Terrebonne County, 
P. Quebec, Canada 


FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


For sales consideration, etc. Our sales commission 10%. 
Reasonable rates for PROFESSIONAL Editorial work if 
required. Send MSS TODAY. NO OBLIGATION. 


WRITERS CIRCLE 


(Est.1918) 
Desk 4/24 














30 Church St, New York 7, N. Y. 








INSIDE INFORMATION FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 
CARTOONISTS—GAGMEN. Magazines now buying. 
What the Editors want. How much they pay. Published 
on the 15th—market list included—$6.00 yearly. Trial 
offer $1.00, sample 25c. Pat Fulford, Editor. 

PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 
106 Perry Street New Yerk 14, N. Y. 
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Have You Seen 
WRITERS 
FORUM? 


Now in its sixth consecutive 
month of publication. 


IT’S NEW! 
IT’S EXCITING! 
IT’S DIFFERENT! 


It is crammed each month with top- flight cxticles and 
last minute editorial needs. 


Published in the heart of America by 


BURTON PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


Book and por ase a ad since 1908 
* * 





We are Looking for Writers— 
Can You —" 
* * 


Right now our publisher is Seater, an amazing 3-in-One 
Subscription : Your han rine analyzed for 
writing talent by the best known I hologist in Amer- 
ica, an editorial appraisal and choles eet report on one 
of your short scripts by a well-known teacher-critic, and 
the next 12 issues of WRITERS FORUM—all three for 


only $2! 
Send two 3-cent stamps for a recent copy 
of WRITERS FORUM and read all about it. 
BUT HURRY 


This offer is good only during 
our subscription campaign. 


WRITERS FORUM 


722 Main Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
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1650-WD Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 































CASH FOR FILLERS 


“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets for 
fillers, brief items, and ‘‘shorticles’’ of all types, 
besides presenting instructive articles on how to 
write salable filler material. Published twice yearly. 
Send 50c for sample copy to 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana 








EXPERT TYPIST 


Wants to handle your mmauereits in attractive, profes- 
sional form. 60c per 1000 words, plus postage. Free 
carbon. Extra first and last pages. Minor corrections 
if desired. Mailed flat. 


NANCY J. FOSTER 
715 Portola Ave. Torrance, Calif. 








FREE!! MSS. DELIVERY ame pickup) 
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WRITING, FREE BOOKLETS AND RULES 
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7 E. 42 St., New York 1 MU 7-5690 
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We haven’t the room for spreads, multi- 
panels or features at this time.” Address 
Andrew Lessin at 2 Park Ave., New York 
16, N. Y., Boys’ Life Magazine. 

Noah Sarlat and Ray Robinson edit sev- 
eral books for Martin Goodman Company 
at the new address, 655 Madison Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y. Most of the cartoons 
bought should have an adventure slant, 
hunting, outdoors, etc., rather than con- 
centrating on sports. Ten and fifteen dollars 
paid on acceptance, with the inked rough 
bought when suitable. Through the mail 
here, for For Men Only, Male, Stag, Men, 
The Sportsman, and Sport Life. 

Telebriefs, the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Company customer bill insert, has a new 
cartoon editor, William W. Allen. He’s 
looking for cartoons that: 

1. Use the telephone as an integral part 
of the gag, not simply as an unrelated prop. 

2. Avoid over-satirizing women, use of 
sex or alcohol in the gag. 

3. Avoid play on bad telephone usage, 
hazardous practices by linemen or installa- 
tion men. 

Telebriefs goes to 2,000,000 Illinois Bell 
customers and is basically a good will 
builder. Cartoons can be submitted in sketch 
form or in written gag ideas, Accepted car- 
toons will be returned for final drawing, 
and when cartoons are completed will pay 
$35. Address cartoons to: William W. Allen, 
Telebriefs Cartoon Editor, Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Room 1805, 208 W. Washington 
Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 

True, 67 West 44th St., New York 36, 
New York, Will Lieberson, Cartoon Edi- 
tor, announces that base rates for single 
panel cartoons have been raised to $85, as 
of now. Rates were from $50, which is 
quite a nice difference in pay. Top rate 
is over one hundred and is at the discre- 
tion of the editors, Spreads bring 25% 
more, as do multi-panel gags. Male slant, 
adventure, sports, some girly gags wanted. 
Every week is looking day, from 9:30 
through one o’clock, and all the mailed 
submissions are carefully screened. 

Real, 10 E. 40th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Charlotte Freed now screens cartoons for 
editor Ted Irwin’s final decision. In per- 
son, or through the mail. Male slant gags 
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only, army, navy, adventure, some girly 
gags bought. Twenty dollars flat to all, on 
acceptance. 

Farrell Publications, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Please send for any 
roughs which may be held for Off Limits, 
as buying has suspended until such time 
as the company completes its reorganization 
plans. 

Motor, 250 W. 57th St., New York 19, 
N. Y. Editor Edward Ford writes, “Motor 
is no longer an open market for cover de- 
signs and story illustration. But we do 
want car gags. Repair shop and dealer 
angle must be stressed. Ten dollars on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Motor has a common denominator with 
all trade papers that cartoonists will want 
to think over because the points that apply 
here also apply to all other trade markets. 


The car dealer, automotive parts jobber, 
or garage mechanic who reads Motor gives 
his time to this monthly Hearst magazine in 
exchange for (1) information and ideas 
which he can apply profitably to his own 
business; (2) news about personalities in 
the trade and new products; (3) a good 
feeling which a successful paper radiates 
about the bustle, excitement, profits, and 
purposeful comings and goings in the trade 
itself. Reading a bustling trade paper makes 
you want to belong. It leaves a good taste 
in your mouth; not pollyannaish, but a real 
meaty, precient impression. 

It is this third point that cartoonists want 
to remember. Their gag cartoons cannot 
give news, information, new trade products, 
or personalities. But cartoons can contri- 
bute strongly to the “feel” of the trade 
paper in giving readers a picture of them- 
selves. Take a garage mechanic. He buys 
Motor; pays fifty cents for it, and takes it 
home to read. He breaks the book open 
from the back and spots a cartoon. It 
shows a mechanic overcharging a customer 
who hits him over the head with a wrench. 
Just the thing to make him feel good. Ex- 
actly the inspiration he needs to make him 
feel good about being a garage mechanic. 
No? Yet most trade paper cartoon submis- 
sions show the trade paper subscriber as a 
dim wit, a sorry character getting the worst 
of it. Fifty per cent of trade paper cartoon 








OVER $3,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE PRIZES WON BY OUR 
STUDENTS IN THE PAST 18 MONTHS 


$25,000 Home from Mason Mints 
Florida Home from Spiegel 

$25,000 from Pillsbury Flour 

$10,000 from Canada Dry 

6 $2,500 Dream Kitchens from P&G 
$2,500 from Telechron 

$2,500 from Armour 

22 Travel Trips and Cruises 

19 Automobiles 

8 $1,000 Prizes from Kelvinator 


Learn the Secrets of Winning from the Contest School 
written up in COLLIER'S TIME and BRIEF Magazines 
— and win your share! Write NOW for a FREE copy of 
the newest ''SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST 
BULLETIN'—bringing you the finest winning helps for 
the biggest contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 








Chautauqua Writers’ Workshop 


8th Session July 12 to 30, 1954 
Workshop in Fiction, Poetry, New. fiction, Writing for 
Children. Manuscript conferences. Plus all Chautauqua 
activities. Staff: Margaret Widdemer, David Morton, 
Diggory Venn, Marjorie B. Paradis, and Rebecca Richmond. 
Academic credit grant 


For bulletins write: Registrar, Chautauqua 
Summer Schools, Chautauqua, N. Y. 








“TALKIT TYPIST" SERVICE 


Too busy to write—or too lazy? Try our shortcut! Talk 

your og idea, story, book, drama, or speech on 

disc for us to transcribe. To revise, you yn gel = 

return-mail disc. A specialized service to speed 
tential idea” into mganuoeriot format. Send for details 

with return postage. Special rates to disabled veterans. 


You Talk It We Type It 
22171 Ulster Reed Detroit 19, Michigan 
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r LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVIGE 
for Authors 


We print, lish and distribute your man 
, book and. _ let format. Send for free ama 
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) - Distributing Ce., Inc. 

313 West 3 New ¥ York 1, N. Y. 
ANALYZE YOUR 6 Own MANUSCRIPTS 
CHARACTERIZATION 
THE ART OF PHRASING 
Three Folios of Instruction, Pointers, and Examples. 


Designed to guide you in revising and polishing rejected 
scripts into salable material. $3 each — all three 


ALADDIN LITERARY CONSULTANTS 
210 South Darlington Tulse 12, 































































WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems (an subject) at once, 
for consideration as song material—we'll send you 
infermation on how to convert your poem into @ song? 
also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


; RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Several years experience. Accurate, neat and 
prompt. One carbon copy. 50c per 1000 words. 


OLGA WHITE 
20 Austin St., Newtonville 60, Mass., Tel. DE 2-8976 


A LEADING WOMEN’S MAGAZINE 


has asked me for good home service articles. Other 
material, both non-fiction and fiction, are needed 
urgently also. Reading fee includes comprehensive 
analysis and corrective criticism of unavailable material : 
$1.00 per M., $5.00 minimum. 

VIVIAN M. TURCOTT 
Box 332, Desk WD654 Portiand 6, Maine 


A BOOK GROWS 


By Mel Zurich 
A new approach to writing. UNORTHODOX? YES! 
But a graphic method as old as Ants in Eden... as new 
as tomorrow’s T.V. An old gimmick with a new twist. 
80 pages. Price $1.00 postpaid in U. S. and Canada. 


CHANEL MONAGHAN 
236 Columbia Place, Los Angeles 26, Calif. 























WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 
“‘tell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for free particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


More than a quarter of a century of 








co-operative service to authors. 


MEADOR PUBLISHING CO. 
324 Newbury St. Boston 15, Mass. 








SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA TYPIST 


Experienced manuscript typist. Specialize in 
rush jobs. USC graduate, spelling and minor 
corrections. 65c per thousand words or page 


rates. 
JEAN KEAN 
12315 Sundale, Hawthorne 


If Your Stories Don’t Sell 


you need the kind of help that 20 years of 
experience as magazine editor qualifies me 
to give you. I can show you how to make 
your stories acceptable, and tell you where 
to submit them for sale. Free reading and 
report on short stories. Low rates for edi- 
ting book manuscripts and Ghost-writing. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


23D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


OSborne 6-2618 














rejects are not related to the drawing’s 
originality, art work, timeliness. 

Half the rejects returned by business pa- 
pers editors are due to one reason: the 
trade paper subscriber appears as a rather 
silly and undesirable person. Chain Store 
Age gets cartoons showing the store clerk 
pursuing a hobby of his own while a cus- 
tomer waits to be waited on; Milk Salesman 
gets cartoons showing the milk driver falling 
on the ice while delivering milk. Ho! Ho! 
The trade paper subscriber wants to see 
himself in a sympathetic, understanding 
light. He is the hero of the situation if only 
because the cartoonists understand him. 

Let’s look back at Motor for a January 
cartoon. It is New Year’s Eve, wintery, 
midnight. A car full of fancy dressed cele- 
brants are stuck in the snow someplace 
out in the country. They called Joe’s Auto 
Service who faithfully responded through 
bail and snow. Joe is on his knees in the 
slush fixing the flat tire and he looks grim 
and sore but he is doing his job. The cele- 
brants are safe and warm in their car. They 
are tooting colored horns, acting like fools 
and trusting completely to the competence, 
fidelity and dependability of the garage 
mechanic. The “feel” the mechanic gets 
out of the cartoon is that only because he 
is on the job can people have fun and do 
what they want and be secure. The cartoon 
is realistic because the mechanic is not en- 
joying the situation but knuckling to it and 
doing his job. Therefore he becomes the 
sympathetic character. 

In trade paper cartoons, see the main 
character affectionately, realistically, and 
sympathetically. 


Books You May Want To Buy 


Laughing on the Inside. (Dell Pub. Co.) 
Edited by Bill Yates, this is a very good 
25c worth. It is a collection of reprints 
which appeared in 1000 Jokes and Bally- 
hoo, Collier's, This Week and American. 

Cartoon Fun (Fawcett) Will Lieberson 
put this one together, also a reprint edi- 
tion—but only gags which appeared in 
True. It’s pocket-size and costs but 25c. 

Should I Wet My Lips, a very funny 
book with gags on photography by Frank 
Adams. Vanguard Press puts out for $2.50. 
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(Continued from page 38) 
H. N. Swanson, Hollywood agent, dis- 
cussed Film and TV Markets, stressing cur- 
rent need for Western writers to vary their 
act, to dig up fresh locales, fresh treatments 
of traditional formulas, more woman in- 
terest—ie. woman must be made more im- 
portant, more fundamental to story, prob- 
lems of time and place should be more 
strongly stressed, a more irrevocable part 
of the plot and action. Mr. Swanson said 
he believed the traditional horse-opera and 
its technique would be dead ducks to the 
screen within five years. That writers must 
learn to vary their act. He suggested the 
demand might be for fresh locales such as 
past and present Canadian lumber camps, 
etc., and frontier backgrounds in Louisiana, 
Kentucky, Arkansas, etc.; pre and post 
Revolution and Civil War periods. 


One of the most exciting panel discus- 
sions was “Current Demands in Western 
Fiction” in which Steve Frazee( Vice-Pres. 
WWA) put pithy questions to Charles 
Heckelmann (Editor, Popular Library), 
Don Ward (Editor, Western Printing @ 


V) 


Sex in Westerns? 





Lithographing Co.), and Saul David (Edi- 
tor, Bantam Books). With regard to sex 
in Westerns, Don Ward said his company 
had no objection so long as it came as 
natural development of story and charac- 
ters. Saul David concurred in this view as 
did Mr. Heckelmann. Mr. David said this 
was “the most sincere group and most use- 
ful convention I’ve ever attended. For a 
very good reason—every man I talked to 
was concerned with improving his prod- 
uct.” All editors present declared they had 
an active market for Westerns. 

Dean Krakel, head of Western History 
Department of the Library, University of 
Wyoming, was present at all sessions and 
available for research information. 











being enthusiastic about it... . 


we're ready for a new group. 


lf You Want Your Errors Corrected As Soon As You Make Them. . . 
TRY P. C.! 


Once again, we’ve purchased space in addition to our regular advertisement (this month on 
page 12) to discuss our new service, Personal Collaboration. We've important reasons for 


We tested the service originally by working with sixteen entirely new writers. Before we 
finished, fourteen had sold two stories each or more. 

Personal Collaboration follows a simple principle: instead of allowing the writer to stagger 
along all by himself in the dark when writing his stories or articles, the agency watches and 
works with him every inch of the way; from idea stage through finished script and sale. The 
service shows the writer how to analyze stories, and plot the way the top professionals on our 
client-list do it—helps him write first drafts on which the agency goes to work with blue pencil 
—step by step until the stories or articles are entirely salable and out to market under the same 
sales service we give our established clients—and sold. 

And, because this is a manuscript-sales agency and not a course, there are no “test assign- | 
ments” or “lessons” or other waste motion off the track. Every bit of work the writer does is 
on material which ends up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out over a long period 
of time—P.C. in full covers a comparatively short period. And there are no dull periods of 
waiting: P.C. outlines or stories are worked upon the same day the mail brings them in, and 
replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

Nearly all of the new writers accepted for P.C. service have now sold: to Collier’s, The 
American Magazine, This Week, Redbook, Family Circle, Toronto Star Weekly, Modern 
Romances, True Confessions, Coronet, Dime Detective, Adventure, Thrilling Western, Love 
Short Stories, Super Sports, Galaxy, E. P. Dutton, Gold Medal Books, and many others. Now 


Personal Collaberation is open to promising writers who have or have not worked with us 
before, and the charge is moderate. If interested, please write for details. 























SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 


580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 





















































August Article Possibilities 


1. NEW WRINKLES IN OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING IN YOUR COUNTRY. 
Slant: How outdoor advertising firms 
maintain standards for the best interests of 
the community, being careful not to create 
traffic hazards, or distract from residential 
neighborhoods. How often the majority 
of sign ads are changed; who designs the 
“spectaculars”; and the largest billboards 
in the county. 


2. THE BIGGEST POSTOFFICE IN 
YOUR STATE. The postmaster and the 
annual volume of business; growth in 
postal receipts within the past year. Are 
the postmaster and some of the employees 
ardent stamp collectors? In contrast, the 
smallest postoffice in the state. In western 
states, the postoffice with the highest and 
lowest altitude are of interest. 


3. SPITTOONS IN THE COUNTY 
COURTHOUSE. Are they still in exten- 
sive use? Gripes of the custodian. Spittoon 
contests of yesteryear. 


4. AN INSIGHT INTO THE CON- 
TROL ROOM OF A NEARBY TELE- 
VISION STATION. How various effects 
are achieved; embarrassing moments; pre- 
dictions about television. Slant: The un- 
seen hand of the engineer, the unknown 
hero, in an industry that leaves no doubt 
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that a “natural” picture of a politician 
may cost him 10,000 votes. 

5. MAYORS OF YOUR STATE WHO 
HAVE MUSTACHES. Which chief ex- 
ecutive has been sporting one of the long- 
est? Various reasons for growing mustaches. 


6. TREATMENT OF ILL PRISON. 
ERS IN YOUR STATE. The care of 
invalid and tubercular inmates; treatment 
of mentally ill prisoners. When are sex 
criminals released? Should they be? Get 
controversial quotes. Is mental illness 
among prisoners in the state showing an 
increase? Do many inmates attempt to fake 
insanity? Number of sanity tests monthly, 
on the average. Slant: The duty of trying 
to save the lives of persons who have taken 
lives, or tried to. 


@. A VISIT TO A DOLL FACTORY. 
Latest styles in the doll realm; evolution 
in doll styles during the past few decades; 
leading doll designers. Are large dolls in 
much demand? The largest dolls manu- 
factured. 


8. THE TALLEST MONUMENTS 
IN YOUR STATE. The erection of the 
monuments, the ceremonies, and the mak- 
ers. Highlights of the careers of the persons 
so paid tribute. Any kids ever scale the 
shafts? 


9. FISH STORIES BY JUDGES OF 
YOUR STATE. The fish that did not 
get away; unforgettable fish fries; favorite 
angling holes of His Honors. Slant: How 
the judges, aware of the importance of 
pieces of evidence, took the precaution to 
make camera records of their whopping big 
catches. 


10. PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES AS AUTHORS OF BOOKS. 
Tie in the fact that today August 10th is 
the eightieth birthday of Herbert Hoover, 
who has published several books. Remun- 
eration from the Presidents’ volumes; the 
best-sellers. 


11. THE USE OF DRY ICE IN 
YOUR CITY. Slant: The growing im- 
portance of this product in business oper- 
ations. Numerous industrial uses, as in 
refrigeration of food, fire fighting, and 
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bottling of carbonated drinks. Local firms 
making the greatest use of dry ice. Utility 
of knowing where to buy it in case electric 
power stops your home freezer locker. 


12. ANNEXATION OF HAWAII TO 
THE UNITED STATES, ON THIS DAY 
IN 1898. Leaders in the present fight to 
give statehood to Hawaii. Are politicians 
interested in Hawaii or in securing addi- 
tional democratic Senate votes. Why was 
Alaska statehood bill tied in with Hawaii 
statehood bill? Veteran leaders in the pub- 
lic affairs of Hawaii; women who have 
played important roles in the progress of 
that land. California’s attitude. 


18. A VETERAN FLOWER PED- 
DLER ON THE STREETS OF YOUR 
CITY. Kinds of flowers he, or she, sells; 
days that bring the best business; tips on 
flower growing, as offered by the peddler. 
Do some people buy flowers practically 
every day? 


14. ARE MOST BASEBALL STARS 
TALL? Compare the heights of the dia- 
mond stars of professional teams in your 
state. The tallest and the shortest lumi- 
naries. Let them describe the most thrill- 
ing moments in their baseball careers. Is 
their height a factor? 


15, OFFICIAL OPENING OF THE 
PANAMA CANAL ON AUGUST 15, 
1914. Slant: It was the medical knowledge 
of mankind, resulting in the control of 
yellow fever, that made the so-called “Big 
Ditch” possible. The role of medical ex- 
perts in other gigantic undertakings bene- 
fitting the world. Will present locks be 
widened? 


16. USE OF THE STOMACH 
PUMP AT LOCAL HOSPITALS. Fre- 
quency of cases in which young children 
swallow pills or kerosene; would-be suicides 
who fight against the use of the pump; 
scares that turned out to be false. Who 
invented the pump? Local techniques in 
improving its use. 


17. “MY BUSIEST DAY.” Interview 
veteran law enforcement officers of your 
city and county. What almost proved the 








Limit—150 Words 


See and read March 1954 issue, page 21, 
entitled: "Speed 
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for changing your sfor- 
age battery current to 
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ATR INVERTERS 
especially designed for operating 


ELECTRICITY 






standard 110 volt A. C.... 


@ TAPE RECORDERS 


@ DICTATING MACHINES 


@ WIRE RECORDERS e ELECTRIC RAZORS 


Sce your jobber or write factory 


Ah SAINT PAUL 1, 


American Tetevision & Rapio Co. 


Luality Products Since 1931 


MINNESOTA, U.S. A. 
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DERRY SHORT STORY 
WRITING COURSE 


Six-months’ eee — twenty-four weekly lessons — per- 

sonalized eins — _my help with everything you 

write. MA XIMU. M. HELP for beginning writers at 

MINIMUM COST. Write for particulars and terms 
WILL C. DERRY 

40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 


SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that s oe or 
itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF 

LION records of various labels led by the world- Pee 
VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Be convinced NOW! 
Long-established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 
6808 N. Oleander Ave., C13 








Chicago 31, Ill. 








YOU CAN MAKE 
EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


We guarantee you can produce fillers, trade journal 
articles, photo-stories, news items, home hints, and get 
fast checks and bylines. Free illustrated details from 


THE NON-FICTION PRESS 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept G Giendale, California 


HOLLYWOOD TYPIST 


Manuscripts typed 
Reasonable Rates 


ELENA QUINN 


7822 Brookmill Road Downey, California 








Phone TOpaz 9-8285 











Sell the Scripts 


You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


Develop fully the ability your aptitude in- 
dicates. Write more easily, joyously, in the 
full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing 
your powers of self-expression. 














Remarkably, you make your imagination, 
dreams and emotions serve you as a writer. 
No wonder students of THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER are selling stories, 
articles and poems to all types of magazines! 
Let us tell you how to express yourself with 
individuality, with freshness and vitality... 
the qualities editors want. 


Fill in the coupon below and 


FREE tens. Str 
THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 





Please send free booklet, "Your Way to Success 
in Authorship.” 
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last straw. Humorous moments. How NOT 
to capture a law-breaker. 


18, THE DEAN OF LOCAL DEN. 
TAL TECHNICIANS. Facts about oper- 
ative procedures, instruments and their use, 
and recent innovations in dentistry. “Sec- 
rets” in calming the fears of patients upon 
their arrival. Why foreign born non-nat- 
uralized dentists take to this work. 


19. HOW NEWSPAPERS OF YOUR 
STATE TREATED THE FEATS OF 
THE WRIGHT BROTHERS IN PIO- 
NEERING AVIATION. See old news 
paper files. Anniversary angle: Orville 
Wright was born August 19 in 1871. Did 
local editorial writers scoff at the thought 
of mechanical flights? How much space did 
they give it? Reproducing the whole local 
story would be of interest. 


20. FLOOD OF INVITATIONS TO 
MEALS RECEIVED BY THE GOV- 
ERNOR OF YOUR STATE. His pref- 
erences in food. Is the governor an expert 
cook himself? Longest trips to be the guest 
of honor at dinners; meeting engagements 
in spite of obstacles, as stormy weather or 
transportation difficulties. Slant: how he 
regularly “speaks” for his supper, as Old 
Dan Tucker had to sing for his. 


21. A RESIDENT OF YOUR STATE 
WHO IS A WELL-KNOWN JUDGE AT 
RABBIT SHOWS. The most successful 
rabbit shows in the state; types of rabbits 
featured; the foremost rabbit raisers; offi- 
cers of the rabbit breeders association of 
the state. Tonnage of rabbit meat sold in 
your state, stores that sell the most of it. 
Special class of trade that buys it. Is 
rabbit meat more or less nutritious than 
beef or pork? 


22. LATEST COIN TRICKS. See an 
amateur magician of your city or county 
who has a large number of such tricks in 
his repertoire. Are coin tricks harder to 
perform than card ones? Which are easier 
fooled, men or women? 


23. A TAXIDERMIC SCHOOL. 
Number of present students; most common 
and uncommon animals “stuffed.” Where 
most of the animals are obtained; main 
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points in training; the most difficult phases 
of the technique to master. Is the head of 
the school an enthusiastic animal hunter? 
Germany once led in producing beautiful 
stuffed small animals for being room de- 
coration. Do any local decorators use stuffed 
animals for décor? 


24. A BROTHER AND SISTER 
TEAM SUCCESSFUL IN BUSINESS IN 
YOUR CITY OR COUNTY. Their 
mottoes for success. How do they get 
along? Did they fight as kids? Did the 
two start from the proverbial shoestring? 
Their luckiest breaks, in their opinion. 
Honors that have been conferred upon 
them; positions they have held in religious, 
civic, and business affairs. 


25. THE OLDEST MEMBER OF 
THE LOCAL CHURCH CHOIRS. Regu- 
lar jobs of choir singers. Are any paid 
enough so this is their full time livelihood? 
Length of service as a choir singer; his, or 
her faithfulness in attendance; favorite 
hymns. Has the subject any song writing 
to his credit? Attitude toward current use 
of organ as a “boogie” instrument. 


26. PROCLAIMING OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH AMENDMENT ON THIS 
DAY IN 1920, PROVIDING WOMEN 
OF THE UNITED STATES WITH THE 
RIGHT TO VOTE. Did many local 
women take immediate advantage of this 
new right? Recollections of feminine lead- 
ers in the public affairs of that period. For- 
eign countries where women vote; foreign 
countries where heavy campaigning for 
woman’s suffrage is going on. 


27. DOG BONES! Are local butchers 
still besieged by dog owners who plead for 
bones for Rover? Amount of bones that 
accumulate in a day. Do any of the butch- 
ers carry bones home for their own ca- 
nines? Can the butcher sell his bare bones? 
Industrial uses? 


28. A FEMININE RESIDENT OF 
YOUR CITY WHO FOLLOWS GLASS 
BLOWING AS A HOBBY. Fascinating 
objects she has produced from glass; de- 
tails about glass blowing and glass manu- 
facture. 





SELLING WRITER COACHES 


I sell my own Paperback Novels, Pulps, Confessions, 
etc. Ghost-rewriting assignments of Paperback Pub- 
lisher, proof my revising, editing skill. I coached one 
client to 16 of 18 ‘‘first’? sales); PERHAPS I CAN 
COACH, EDIT OR GHOST YOU TO SALES. 


Criticism: $1 per M, $5 minimum. Novels $10. 
Other services by arrangement. 


SHELBY STEGER 


The Sycamores, Van Buren, Mo. 








GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 


2964 Aviation, W Miami 33, Florida 








WRITE COMIC BOOK STORIES 


No drawing experience needed. Good pay. Plenty of 
markets. Let an authority in this field teach you how. 
Get started now by sending $1 for my interesting 15,000- 
word booklet: 

Fundamentals of Comic Script Writing 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 North Gordon Street, Hollywood 38, Calif. 








SELL YOUR MATERIAL 


To the Saturday Evening Post, This Week, and McCall’s 
—just as our students have done in the past year. We 
have courses in article and fiction writing. 


Write for details to: 


THE ARTICLE SCHOOL #710 
Prospect-Fourth Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 








J-I-N-G-L-E-S 


Can you ve wees that will sell soap, cigarettes, etc.? 

Hun s of products, their Ad Agencies and names of 

ci ,B ’ERS ail listed with the new “JINGLE 
GUIDE.” $1.00 complete — Satisfaction guaranteed. 


THE DANLAN COMPANY 
Pound Ridge, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Yellow Carbon Copy 
Approved by Editors Minor Corrections 
Corrasable Bond 65c per 1,000 Words 
GENE TUTTLE 


524 ey Street, Fletcher Hills 
1 Cajon, California 


Electric Typing 











PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Books, Novels, Theses (No Plays) 
Prompt, Reliable Service—Minor Corrections 
One carbon, extra first and last Oem See. free. B. to 10 
pages, 20c per page; over 10, 15c. Minim 1. 
Please Add Postage 
EUGENIA H. BROOK 
1241 Boulder Crest Dr., S.E. Atlanta, Georgia 
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COLLECTING REJECTION SLIPS? 


Then maybe something is wrong with your 
work, My CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
tells you what is wrong and what to do about it. 
$1 per 1,000 words. 


NOVEL APPRAISALS $5 
REWRITING, EDITING, TYPING 


Write me about your literary problems 


ROBERT A. WISE 
308 Oleander Ave. Bakersfield, California 

















POETS 


Join my personal guidance group. I will show you 
hew to write poems that bring editors checks. 
Write for free details. 


GEORGE ALMOND 
36046 W. 22nd St. Brooklyn 24, N. Y. 




















PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
correct style, with flawless spelling, punctuation and 
ammar. Excellent 20 Ib. bond. Carbon copy, $1.00 per 
000 words. Reenforced envelopes and cartons used in 
shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 
most inviting appearance. 
MARIE ADAMS 


480 Blair Avenue St. Paul 3, Minnesota 
















29. BOYHOOD PLEASURES AND 
THRILLS OF LOCAL ALDERMEN 
WHO WERE REARED ON THE FARM. 
Did they ever plough by horse, for in- 
stance. And how about “appropriating” 
watermelons? How their first dollars were 
earned for farm duties. Slant: how the 
councilmen still manifest a large amount 
of interest in farming. 


30. HANDICRAFT PRODUCTS OF 
HANDICAPPED PEOPLE OF YOUR 
COUNTY. Shops in which the workers 
fashion their wares; the most unusual ob- 
jects manufactured; disposal of the items. 
How the makers received training in their 
work. 


31. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATION IN YOUR STATE. The 
main problems of tuberculosis control at 
present; developments in the treatment of 
the disease; improvement in facilities. How 
to apprehend the disease early. Per cent of 
dangerous TB cases found through local 
mass X-ray work. 


















IS PLOTTING YOUR BLACK BOGEY? 


For more than eighteen years I have been helping my clients slay this dragon. I go over 
their manuscripts and show them how to build up inadequate plots and fix those which contain 
“kinks” or touch upon editorial taboos. In countless cases, this has turned hopeless scripts into 
good yarns which sold to the best markets. 


Writers with whose work I’ve dealt, are now selling their scripts to leading magazines, 
book publishers, TV and movie producers. This success can be traced to the fact that my work 
is designed to fit each individual’s needs instead of putting all clients through the same paces. 


If you are tired of failure, the result of hit-or-miss methods, send for my FREE pamphlet; 
and if I take you in my limited group, you'll become a selling writer or my work with you won’t 
cost you a penny! 


DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 


A Training Program 


Every writer must use and develop his imagination. Literary imagination can be developed in the normal 
mind, just as a limb may be developed by exercise. A few short weeks of honest, daily work as outlined in 
Developing a Literary _ will oy your imagination and enthusiasm. You will discover untapped 
sources for story material. Your writing will be vivid and alive, and—most important to you—your manuscripts 
will become salable. 

“The finest piece of writing instruction I’ve seen in years,’”’ says the author of a dozen published books. 
“Exceptionally stimulating and helpful. . . . Wish I had it years ago,’’ says another of the many hundreds 
satisfied users of this sound and tested training method. 


**To make this training program accessible to all writers, 1 have set the price at $1.00 a copy. 


GEORGE KELTON 
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Ben Franklin Awards 

The winners in the first annual competi- 
tion for the Benjamin Franklin Magazine 
Awards were presented by Dr. Lloyd Morey, 
president of the University of Illinois from 
funds an anonymous donor gave to under- 
write the project for five years. 

The first award, a gold medal and scroll, 
given to an American magazine of general 
circulation, for the most distinguished and 
meritorious public service in the year 1953 
went to the Ladies Home Journal (Mr. 
and Mrs. Bruce Gould, editors) for a series 
of ten articles appearing during the year, 
produced by the magazine’s Public Affairs 
Department which Margaret Hickey edits. 

The award for distinguished magazine 
writing involving original reporting in 
which serious obstacles had to be overcome 
—a scroll and a sum of $1000—went to 
John Bartlow Martin of Highland Park, 
Illinois for “Why Did It Happen: The Riot 
at Jackson Prison,’ which appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post. 


The award for the best article or series 





of articles depicting life, culture or institu- 
tions in the United States—a scroll and 
the sum of $500—went to William H. 
Whyte, New York, for The Transients,” 
which appeared in Fortune. 

The award for the best interpretation of 
the foreign scene—a scroll and the sum 
of $500 went to Adlai Stevenson, Liberty- 
ville, Ill., for a series on world conditions in 


Look. 


The award for the article best depicting 
a person, living or dead—a scroll and the 
sum of $500 went to Robert Coughlan, 
New York, for “The Private World of Wil- 
liam Faulkner,” which appeared in Life. 

The award for the best short story—a 
scroll and the sum of $500—went to Ray 
Bradbury, New York, for Sun and Shadow, 
which appeared in The Reporter. 


The award for outstanding work not 
specifically covered by the other awards— 
a scroll and the sum of $500—was given 
to “Lincoln Barnett, the editors and staff 
of Life Magazine, for “The World We Live 
In” series, which appeared in Life. 





WHAT DO WE DO FOR YOU 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis of your plot. 
REVISE manuscripts ... Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 


DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 
outline. You work under our supervision. 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 
revision. 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Stage Plays, Novel- 
ets; Short Stories; Articles; Fiction and Non- 
Fiction. Any subject, any type material, 
slanted for any market. 

WE ASSIGN A PROFESSIONAL WRITER 
who is a qualified specialist to work with you 
on your particular story or literary project. 





1509 Crossroads of the World 


A TOP WRITER-CRITIC 
WILL HELP YOU 





Established 1939. FREE Special Bulletin and Brochure 


H. D. BALLENGER 


102-D Hollywood 28, California 





VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 


LYMAN LAMBERT... Movies, TV, Radio, 
Books, Short Stories, Articles, Personal Super- 
vision over writer assigned to your story. 
BROWN HOLMES ... Screen Plays; Fugitive 
from Chain Gang; 20,000 Years in Sing Sing; 
Maltese Falcon; Stranger’s Return. TV Shows; 
Cavalcade of America; Crossroads U.S.A.; 
Warden Duffy of San Quentin. Author of 
Hollywood Cavalcade. Thirty screen plays 
starring such actors as Paul Muni, Bette 
Davis, Lionel Barrymore, Spencer Tracy, Bar- 
barba Stanwyck, Don Ameche, Alice Faye. 
Formerly under contract Warner Bros. and 
Universal. 

BUFORD GORDON BENNETT... Specialist 
in TV and radio. Dozens of radio plays. 
Published many short stories. 

THESE and Other Professional Writers and 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis. 
Write for free complete details about how 
we can assign one of these experienced 
authors to work with you on your story. 














Selling the 


Farm Markets Part 3 


National Live Stock Producer, 139 North Clark 
St., Chicago 2, Ill. Monthly. J. W. Sampier, edi- 
tor. National publication on livestock producers 
and marketing. Query editor on feature articles 
and read two or three issues before writing him. 
Shorter pieces welcome. The editor says: “Many 
mss. are rejected here because writers do not 
understand our market. They send us articles on 
dairy cattle, but our market includes only beef 
cattle, hogs, and sheep, no dairy.” Buys pictures 
with articles, $3-$10, and covers, $10-$25. The 
publication has a farm woman’s department; see 
March, 1954, issue for ideas. No rates quoted; 
pays on publication. Reports within 30 days. 
Nebraska Farmer, Box 511, Lincoln, Neb. Ist and 
3rd Saturdays of month. Tom Leadley, editor. 
Slanted to general farmers and ranchers in 
Nebraska. The editor says: “Wheat, corn, cattle, 
hogs, alfalfa hay, potatoes, sugar beets and grain 
sorghums are our principal crops. Query us re- 
garding any feature article; aside from fiction 
and human-interest pieces, our use of farm fea- 
tures from outside the state is very limited. We 
buy one, two, three or four-part installment fic- 
tion, not necessarily with farm background. We 
buy very few pictures from free-lancers and most 
of our farm woman’s copy is staff-written, al- 
though we might be interested in flower culture, 
rural recreation or ‘young folks’ material, based 
on activities in our own area, for this depart- 
ment.” Pays 1-2c a word, on acceptance. Reports 
within one to two weeks. 

The New England Homestead, 29 Worthington 
St., Springfield 3, Mass. Bimonthly. James G. 
Watson, editor. Directed to all farmers in New 
England and New York State (livestock, poul- 
try, vegetables, tobacco, etc.); applies all copy 
to that area. The editor says: “Our feature arti- 
cles run not more than 1500 words and should 
interest Northeastern farmers and their families. 
We prefer articles with photos. A query is not 
necessary but advisable. How-to-do shorts and 
pieces of a similar nature are always welcome. 
We use some free-lance news items, buy seasonal 
fiction for the Home Department only, a few 
short stories each year, and average one verse 
per issue, not more than 12 lines.” Buys clear, 
story-telling photos with articles, 8x10’s pre- 
ferred but will take smaller prints; always in 
market for good cover photos. Home Depart- 
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ment buys regular women’s features on home 
management topics. Principal reasons for rejec- 
tion here: mss. lack general agricultural interest 
or cannot be applied to circulation area. Rates 
vary with type of story and length; photos bring 
$2 each, covers $10, on publication. Returns un- 
suitable mss. at once; holds others as long as two 
months. 

New Jersey Farm and Garden, Sea Isle City, N. J. 
Monthly. William A. Haffert, editor. Slanted to 
business farmers grossing $10,000 or more annu- 
ally in N.J., Delaware, Eastern Pennsylvania. The 
editor says: “Query first on feature articles. We 
use how-to-do-it material. Our general yardstick 
is: Does it save the farmer a dollar or make him 
one? No nostalgia-type articles, or any dealing 
with backyard or part-time operations. A photo- 
graph with three or four well-written paragraphs 
is the most acceptable short. We seldom accept 
long stories without pictures germane to the topic; 
want 5x7’s or larger prints. We’d much rather 
have three pictures and three paragraphs of story 
than six paragraphs of story alone.” Pays $5 for 
pictures with good captions; $25-$35 for 750- 
1200-word features with at least four good illus- 
trations. 

The Ohio Farmer, 1013 Rockwell Ave., Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. Semi-monthly. Earl W. McMunn, 
editor. Slanted to general farmers in all parts of 
Ohio. Buys feature articles which are practical 
and of interest to general farmers or farmers 
specializing in some type of Ohio agriculture, 
query first; shorter pieces; news items; occasional 
pictures if on Ohio scenes or people. Rates aver- 
age 5c per line, on publication. Reports within a 
few days on unacceptable mss. 

Pacific Poultryman, Box 521, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Monthly. Roland C. Hartman, editor. Slanted to 
poultrymen in 11 Far Western states. Buys prac- 
tical articles with labor-saving ideas and good 
management methods, about 1200 words, pic- 
tures necessary, best to query; also shorter arti- 
cles, particularly illustrated shorts. Pays 1-2c a 
word, one week or 10 days after acceptance. 
Poultry Tribune, Watt Publishing Co., Mount 
Morris, Ill. Monthly. Milton R. Dunk, editor. 
Slanted to farmers keeping layers, broilers, and 
turkeys; three editions: Eastern, Southern, and 
Central. Query first on all features. Buys short 
items with pictures and captions and black and 
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white photos for covers. Feature stories pay from 
$50-$65; picture shorts, $10; on acceptance. 
Prairie Farmer, 1230 Washington, Chicago 7, IIl. 
1st and 3rd Saturdays of month. Paul C. Johnson, 
editor. Slanted at dirt farmers; interested only in 
stories from Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, and 
Michigan. Publication 90% staff-written, but 
buys feature articles, 500-1500 words, query first; 
pix with articles or separately; feature stories for 
farm woman’s department. Pays $10-$25 for 
features; pix alone, $5. 


The Rural New Yorker, 333 West 30th St., New 
York 1, N.Y. Semi-monthly. William F. Berg- 
hold, editor. General farming slant, with empha- 
sis on dairying in nine Northeastern states. Fea- 
ture articles, 500-1000 words, on general farm 
subjects of current interest are preferred. Pic- 
tures wanted, either with articles or apart from 
text, and paid for separately. Farm woman’s 
department subject matter includes recipes, house- 
hold hints, do-it-yourself suggestions, etc. The 
editor says: “Preaching by writer should be 
avoided. Readers want to know what other peo- 
ple of the same class are doing and how they are 
solving their problems.” Rate is $6 a column, 
approximately 500 words, on or before 10th day 
of month following publication. 


Turkey World, Sandstone Bldg., Mount Morris, 
Ill. Monthly. Alex Gordenk, editor. National pub- 
lication for commercial turkey producers. Buys 
features, 1000-1500 words, accompanied by four 
to eight pix showing specific portions of farm 
operations; shorter pieces, especially useful and 
practical information or ideas relative to any phase 
of turkey industry. Pays $35-$45 per feature, 
usually on acceptance, sometimes on publication. 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, 1912 
Grand Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. Ist and 3rd Sat- 
urdays of month. Donald R. Murphy, editor. 
Slanted to commercial farmers in Iowa and 
adjacent counties in bordering states. Buys a few 
feature articles, query first; very few shorter 
pieces. The editor says: “All articles are designed 
to attract farm women. This isn’t hard to do since 
farm women as well as men are interested in the 
price of hogs, getting maximum yields of corn, 
etc. We buy many pictures which fit our require- 
ments from free-lance photographers. Writers 
should study our magazine.” Pays about $20 for 
article that can be condensed into two-column 
Piece, on acceptance. 


Western Dairy Journal, 4511 Produce Plaza, Los 
Angeles 58, Calif. Monthly. Ross Wurm, editor. 
Slanted to dairy farmers in seven Western states. 
Robert Barnes, managing editor, says: “We prefer 
being queried on a story. Preferred length: 500- 
1500 words, with illustrations. We have a news 
section, most of which comes from correspondents, 
but we are eager to cover the field completely. 
We can always use good pictures with articles 
and buy pix for cover use also—but only if they 
depict the Western dairying scene. No color. We 
are interested in facts and figures, not general- 
izations. Our aim is to help the Western dairy- 
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man make his operation more efficient and more 
profitable. It boils down to a search for new, 
good, profitable ideas.’”” No rates quoted; pays on 
publication. Reports within two weeks. 

Western Farm Life, P.O. Box 299, Denver 1, 
Colo. Ist and 15th of month. James H. White, 
editor. Slanted to all farmers and ranchers in a 
region including Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, Arizona, western 
Nebraska, Nevada. The editor says: “Definitely 
query first. Articles must apply specifically to the 
above territory, must be written in farmers’ lan- 
guage, must assume that he has considerable 
knowledge on any agricultural subject discussed. 
We are not in the market for success-type stories. 
Our needs are very limited; only 12 of 86 features 
published in the past year were not done by staff 
or on assignment. Serial rights to full-length 
books are purchased as needed. Except for cover 
pictures, we buy few pix separately. Query first 
on covers; locale must be region served and pix 
must be capable of enlargement to 7x13¥% inches. 
We have a home department; address queries to 
Mrs. Ruth Widmer, editor.” No rates quoted; 
pays on publication. Reports in about two weeks. 


Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer, Racine, Wis. 
lst and 3rd Saturdays of month. W. C. Voskuil, 
editor. Slanted to dairy farmers. Buys feature 
articles, query first; 700-800-word shorts; ma- 
terial for farm woman’s department. The editor 
says: “Study our magazine to find out what type 
of material we use. It must be about Wisconsin 
farmers and be directed to them, must involve 
reporting as well as thinking. We buy pictures 
with articles, occasionally apart from text; they 
must be Wisconsin farm photographs, close-ups 
of farm operations.” Pays 1¥%2-3c a word; $5 per 
picture; within five days of acceptance. 

The Furrow, Deere & Co., Moline, Ill. Bimonthly. 
F. E. Charles, editor. Slanted to all farmers in 
U.S. and Canada. Buys feature articles, query 
first; shorter pieces; 8x10 glossies with articles 
and apart from text; and miscellany of interest 
to farm women. Pays 2c a word, on acceptance. 
Reports within 30 days. 

Guernsey Breeders’ Journal, Peterborough, N. H. 
Semi-monthly. Karl B. Musser, editor. National 


(Continued on page 71) 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrrrer’s Digest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Cana and in a score of foreign countries. — 

The rate for ‘‘Personals’”’ is ten cents a word, including 
each word in name and address; box number, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for August issue must 
reach us by July 1 





Through the “personals” department read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











THE GALILEO—a truly precision ACHROMATIC 
TELESCOPE fer _ star-gazers, birdwatchers, 
campers, ete. Complete with tripod. $19.95. 
Money Back Guarantee! Or send for FREE bro- 
chure to Martin Associates, Dept. B, 622 Dalton, 
Northbrook, Illinois. 





WRITERS’ RETREAT and Conference site vacan- 
cies for one man, one woman. Oakhaven Fair- 
mont, Minnesota. 





WANTED: Business representatives for large 
translation agency, Translation-Coop, Box 1168, 
Monterey, California. 





WRITERS—DON’T BE SUMMER SLACKERS! I'll 
keep you on the ball with semi-monthly remind- 
ers. Send stamped, self-addressed envelope to L. 
Stitt, Writers’ Reminder Service, P. 0. Box 18, 
Montrose, California. 





WANTED—Clippings from current newspapers and 
magazines of wheel chair folks who succeeded 
as college graduates, business executives, etc., 
despite physical handicap. For new booklet to 
inspire the physically handicapped. Non profit 
distribution. Hemebound Pilots, Box 354, Fair 
Lawn, N, Jd. 





“WRITE AND SELL INSTRUCTION BY MAIL.” 
The educational-informational writing field rep- 
resents one of country’s largest prese markets. 
Easy-to-write ‘“‘How To’s’’ bring profitable, sat- 
isfying rewards, Source material all around you. 
Write, self-publish, sell by mail to eager market. 
Authoritative folie on this phase of writing 
yours for only 50c. Includes fifty-eight ideas for 
saleable ‘“‘How To’s.’”’ Order now! Satisfaction 
completely guaranteed. Fax, Box 241, Brown- 
wood, Texas. 





GODFREY THINKS IT’S FUNNY—so will your 
hest! Writers and editors eligible for life mem- 
bership cards in gag ‘‘Freeloaders' Society of 
America.”’ 50 cents to David Atchinson, 333 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 





DIRECTORY OF WHOLESALE BOOK SOURCES: 
Everything from a 10c Comic to a Multi-vyolume 
set of Encyclo ia. $1.00 Post paid. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Excel Publications, Box 6, Alden 
Manor, Elmont, N. Y. 





POETS: Descriptions of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS, Kaletdogreph Prize Programs, etc., sent 
on receipt of self-addressed, stamped envelope. 

OGRAPH, A National Magazine of 
Poetry, 624 North Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Texas. 
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CARTOONS, ready for submission, drawn on 
peat boary bond, Mailed flat with protection. 
oh ane 


am, Brookside Rd., Leavittsburg, 





“UNUSUAL COLORED LANDSCAPE scenes taken 
by self of Historic Penna. Dutch area, Pocono 
Mountains, Delaware Water Gap for sale; Adver- 
tising possibilities for Calendars, Travel, Nature 
Magazines. Dorothy Kelly, Saylorsburg, Pa. 


TEXAS POSTMARK—Letters remailed 25¢ each. 
Nauer, 1001 East Sth Street, Alice, Texas. 


LADIES! “Easy Earnings at Home” pives com- 

lete directions for 40 tested enjoyable projects. 

= canvassing. $1.00. Marion Jayne, Laceyville, 
enna, 


“POINTERS ON GETTING YOUR SONG Pub- 
lished.”’ $1.00 brings fact-filled article, T. Con- 
rad, 587 N. 42nd West Ave., Tulsa, Okla. 


MOST ANYONE can write if they find eut what 
is needed in their character makeup to succeed. 
YOUR HANDWRITING TELLS ALL. Send $1.06 
to Bessie Stevenson (Certified Analyst) 2714 
West Avery St., Pensacola, Fla. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. Two for $1.25 
—— Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Ill. 


LIKE TO SPEND VACATION overlooking Cape 
d Bay? Write fer illustrated folder. Grace 
Smith, Box 543, Alfred, N. Y. 


HOLLYWOOD stmark. Your stamped letter re- 
mailed same day, 25c, 3 for 50c, Writers infor- 
mation about Hollywood or California fully de- 
veloped by reporter with excellent research facil- 
ities. Inquire. Placey, Box 2943, Hollywood 28, 
Califernia. 


MEXICO-SOUTHWEST, questions answered; his- 
tory, customs, language, $1.00. Letters mailed, 
El Pase 25c, Mexico 650c, Translations by ar- 
aaemens, Brent Wells, Box 1527, El base, 

exas, 


TRANSLATIONS, RESEARCH, in $2 languages by 
native specialists. Translation-Coop, Box 1168, 
Monterey, California. 


RUBBER STAMPS. Your choice of any of the 
following, $1.00 each, postpaid. Manuscript—Phe- 
tographs—Ist class mail—4th Class mail—Air- 
mail. El Sembrero, P. O. Box 397, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 




















‘‘UNDERPAID’’? Know How to Find a Better f 44 
—and Get It— Now! Send teday for ‘‘Pick a Job 
that Pays,’’ Full B in) $1.00. Gatek. Sure Results 
- — back. Marshall & berts, Victor 11, 

olorado, 





WRITERS! Hit the Mail Order Market. Vast 
Steady demand. No fancy writing or plotting. 
Send for details, Excel Publications Box %, Alden 
Manor, Elmont, N, Y. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible! Find answer 
in my ad, the magazine, page 59. Natalie 
Newell, Ghostwriter. 





“CONFESSION STORY PLOTS, $3.00 Each. Kee- 
zen, Contesston Story Teacher, Bex 62, New 
or . 





IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE SIMPLE CAR- 
TOONS, you may earn up te $45.00 weekly, 
spare time, copying and dulicating comic car- 
toons for advertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon- 
Ad Service, Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 





SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK—EZ Longhand 
System. $2.00, returnable. Zinman, 215-W West 
91 New York 24, N. Y. 





MAILING LIST, BEGINNING WRITERS that re- 
plied to our advts. last $3 months. $10.00 = 
theusand en gummed labels. Worth double. XL 
Box 6, Alden Manor, Elmont, N. Y. 
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SONG POEMS WANTED ll song test. Free 
“Melody-Title-Line”’ if a Song- 
Kraft, x 1450 WD, Chi Ch we 


“HOLE IN” a a. —Letters Re-Mailed, Rustic 
Soundin ite, 8 5 R.. te Zeke, 120 1st 
ee Pen No 


e Hints u by AJ “to know? About New 
“tang? te Its und, Families. '. 

r Legends aooty reasonable ~~ “Ne For 
ferther information at A M. I. Taylor, Winsor 
Street, Greenville, Bhode Island. 


ETHICS AND ESTHETICS, 35c, poetry, art, pho- 
tography by David Hanson, Box 171, Byron, Ga. 


MAGAZINES—Surprise asso! assort. 12 all different. 60c 
Prepaid in U. S. Rt. 1, Box 62, Chisholm, Minn. 


YOUR POEMS, verses, quotations, Fag attrac- 
tively engrossed on parchment, for framing or 
presentations a A Cg tye For esti- 
mates write: Roger Ascham, urietta, Sher- 

man Oaks, California. 


SLEEP LEARNING! Learn languages, facts, fig- 
ures—anything spoken. All while you sleep! 
Illustrated booklet tells astonishing results—how 
to make device cheaply. (Price $2.00) Sleep- 
Learning Research datotiation. 114 S. 38th Ave., 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


SELL YOUR PUBLISHED BOOK, PLAY. Write 
Chanel Monaghan, 2386 Columbia Place, Los 
Angeles 26, California. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York Ci ty. 


TRY A RICH FIELD—Advertise 24 words in five 
be, Texas Sunday newspapers, $8.76; circulation 
000. Pennebaker, Advertising, Kerrville, Tex. 




















UNLOCK YOUR SUBCONSCIOUS. posses, create 
effortlessly through guaranteed Autodynamic 
— Free brochure. Box 847, Ocean Park, 





FREE BOOK, ‘505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” 
Work home! Expect something Odd! Pacific 44B, 
Oceanside, California. 





HOLLYWOOD POSTMARK. Letters remailed from 
STARS’ HEAVEN 25c. Frank Fisher, 6665 Selma 
Avenue, Hollywood 28, California. 





FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
oblem discussed and illu: ted. $1.00. Also, 
APITALIZATION 50c. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson. 

Laceyville, Penna. 


MONTANA RESEARCH — Historical, modern; 
Sa comprohensize: eeoecal “. .00 
each; profession otos, $2. al assign- 
ments Maken, LE TERS pemankD B lings, 
25c; other on . E. Bed Fachs, $410 2nd 
Avenue North, willings, Montana. 








a GOLD IN THEM _- ¥ HILLS! Top 


ri ver ry 1 _——— a -— Hn nla? 
o a s. ave you Ss s fie 
perc of one hundred ‘Gened® adian markets, 


fiction, my act, one dollar, E. Jervis plooméeld, 
sah an ve. a." 3, Ontario. SAT 
FACTIO GUARANTEED! 





“HOW TO GET YOUR NAME IN THE PAPER,” 
by —-.™ a reveals inside facts about pub- 
Heity. ‘act-packed bulletin only $1.00 (n 
come), Benn Hall, 47 East 61 Street, New York, 





VERSE FORMS: Here are twenty in a tiny printed 
booklet. 25 cents. Workshop, 9157 Elsmere Drive, 
Parma, Ohio. 





LIKE SURPRISES? Try a boxful! Each box costs 
1. Contains several items worth much more. 
octut. For yourself; for gifts. STIMULETTERS, 

17615 Riverway, Clevelan: 7, Ohio. 








WANTED: Collaborator or advisor by beginning 
=, ~_ vicinity. Allen Connell, Box 579, 
ca, N. Y. 


FREE CARTOONING "LESSON. To nee your tal- 
ent, write Wellnitz, Pine Island, Minn. 


FOR SALE: Used books, lik like new. Writers, Refer- 
ences. Bar 8s. Send stamped envelope for list 
prices, E. Heers, Story Cit; City, Iowa. 


LIVING SHOULD BE FU FUN! The book LET’S 
{aval IN MEESDO eg mess 2 yew lense in 
life for you. Only $2 postnalé. International 
e Publications, Dept. W, 3 Doherty, Mission, 

‘exas. 


bat Lada ig a PROFITS! 1 10 ways to make 
with a typewriter. 50c a. = Excel Publ 
a ions. Box 6, Alden Manor, Elmont, N. Y. 


BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 
big money. Learn secrets, Help fill the huge 
demand, Amazin Opportunity. Free Plan. 
Tropicals, 1008-3 s Angeles 15. 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS on 
all subjects bou ht t, sold and exchanged. Big 
Bargain List ‘‘ 10c. Smith Instruction Ex- 
pon gen 124 Re ol. 7 Rd., Salem, Massachu- 
setts. 


WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW? Inferma- 
tion? Facts? Material on any subject. Reasonable 
rates. Margaret Anne Wert, Research Specialist, 
115 N, 23rd St., Camp Hill, Pa. 


“VACATIONLAND, U. S. A.’’—Writers! Artists! 
Gevernment land available in West, many other 
areas for cabins, summer homes. Fac ‘acts, Brees. 
dures outlined, $1.00. E. Red Fuchs, 341 
Avenue North, Billings, M Montana. 


INFORMATION GUIDE for for cartoonists and gag- 
writers, full of new carteon markets, tips, hints, 
cartoon and gegwriting lessens and cartoon 
news. Send for free sample copy. Information 
Guide, 2776 California Ct., Lincoln, Nebr. 


BEGINNING WRITERS: Get $1 to $2@ checks daily 
writing simple children’s steries, articles, poetry 
in your spare time. Experience unnecessary. Our 
instruetions reveal how. Details free. W. Her- 
man, 5927 Euclid, Cleveland, Ohio. 














LEARN TO CARTOON for only $1.98. Details free. 
Hillto oP Ti _ 30 West Washington St., Chi- 
cago 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Thousands — “Home 
Worker azine’ tells how. Sample Size- 
masse, Box 29, 4917 N. Kostner Ave., ML 30, 








FREE FOLIO ‘$45,000; Unlimited Vacations 
Plan.”’ Ne canvassing, mail order, merchandise, 
equipment. Unknown. Werks itself—home! Keep 
job. Haylings—WD, Carlsbad, Cal 





reer ARTICLE WRITING as a paying bobby. 3 My 
5,000-word booklet, ‘‘Adventures in Free-lan 
Newspaper Feature Writing,” $1. Helden, Pub- 
lisher, rmantown, Tennessee. 





"ire feo. (ng Rene we om all New York 
aries — sh and foreign lan es, accu 
prehensively done). PUBLISHER'S 

SER ICE; ; expert, reliable indexing, proof-read- 
Reasonable rates; reliable 

prompt service. Div. G Library oneeree Insti- 
tute, 69 Perry Street, New York 14, N. ¥. 





LEene GAGWRITING. Particulars, sample lesson, 
. Frankel. 4903 W Adams, cago 44. 


es clippings. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. . es Letters promptly 
—— from the nation’s capitol Sidon each. 
D. Kelly, 148 Benson, Midway Island, 


(Continued on page 72) 





EARN MONEY rewritin 
Write Ralph Underhill, 
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At Press Time—Who’s Buying What from Free-Lance Writers 








ee 


Book Publishers 


Capitol Publishing Co., Irvington-on-Hudson, 
New York. . . . Publishes juvenile manuscripts 
with novelty appeal, unusual type illustrations 
or story. . . . Also in the market for how-to 
mss. and others of a staple nature. . . . Optional 
pay arrangement of flat fee or 10% royalty. ... 
Requires about three months to report. 


Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho . . . Editors 
here are looking for outstanding non-fiction, 
unique juveniles, and works in political eco- 
nomics written from the Libertarian standpoint. 
. . - Royalty paid once annually as of December 
31... . Reports in 30 to 60 days. 


Le Cercle du Livre de France, 119 W. 57th 
St., New York 19, N. Y. ... Publishes in French 
only. Though most of this book club publica- 
tion’s books come from French publishers, origi- 
nal mss. by French writers in America are bought 
outright from time to time. Each year $1,000 
awarded to a French-Canadian novel of merit 
which is subsequently published as a monthly 
selection. . . . Pays minimum of $500 for one- 
time reprint rights. Higher rates paid in pro- 
portion to importance of writer, etc. 


Chelsea Publishing Co., 231 W. 29th St., New 
York 1, N. Y. ... Publishes scientific mss, deal- 
ing with advanced mathematics, statistics, physics, 
etc., on royalty basis. 


Combat Forces Press, 1529 18th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. . . . Publishes mss. on mili- 
tary subjects, the criterion being their useful- 
ness in advancing military thought or recording 
recent military history in a manner that will be 
of value for future military commanders. Only 
complete mss, with maps and art where indi- 
cated will be accepted, although clear map 
sketches which can be reproduced by professional 
cartographers may be considered. . . . Pays on 
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royalty basis with normal advances. . . . Re- 
quires about 60 days to report. 


Comstock Publishing Associates, 124 Roberts 
Pl., Ithaca, N. Y. . .. This is a division of 
Cornell University Press, publishing mss. on na- 
tural history subjects. Wants scientific, accurate 
treatments, not popularizations. Lengths should 
be governed by the material and sales possibili- 
ties. Not interested in works of more than one 
volume. . . . Pays standard royalty rates. . . 
Six weeks to two months needed to report. 


General Magazines (Second Class) 


The New England Home, 185 Dartmouth St., 
Boston 16, Mass. Leon H. Ballou, Jr., Editor. 
Issued quarterly, 15c a copy. . . . Primarily sold 
to the public through IRHA hardware stores 
which are members of the New England Hard- 
ware Dealers Association. Beginning with the 
July issue will go on sale at newsstands. . . 
This is a “shelter” or home-type magazine in 
the market for short picture or feature articles 
dealing with home repair, home modernization, 
lawn and garden maintenance and care, home- 
making including home-making hints and other 
short subjects ranging in length from 100 to 
1500 words. Prefers all articles to be accom- 
panied by suitable illustrations, either photo- 
graphs or drawings that can be reproduced with- 
out too much additional art work. . . . Pays 
$2.00 each for small household hints, 2c a word 
for feature articles, $2.50 and up for photo- 
graphs and drawings, to a maximum of $5 for 
b/w and $7.50 for drawings. Color photographs 
are priced upon receipt and acceptance. . . . 
Reports as soon as possible and “within a rea- 
sonable amount of time.” 


Today’s Health, 535 North Dearborn S&t., 
Chicago 10, Ill. W. W. Bauer, M.D., Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy, $3.00 a year. . 


Published by the American Medical Association, 
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this magazine uses articles pertaining to physical 
or mental health for general readers with a 
special interest in health subjects. Assistant 
Managing Editor Patricia Jenkins advises, “We 
are buying very few child training articles now, 
but we need top-notch material for and about 
teen-agers and old people. We are always happy 
to see a fresh approach on such common prob- 
lems as heart disease, overweight, cancer, and 
mental illness.” . Overstocked and not cur- 
rently considering poetry. . . . Time required to 
report varies depending upon research required, 
etc... . Pays 3c a word and up on acceptance. 


Why, 17 East 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
Lawrence C. Goldsmith, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy, $3.00 for 12 issues. 
Subject matter focuses on popular psychology 
with general articles of concrete help to readers 
in solving personal, marriage, job, and social 
problems. Specific articles on psychological 
tests, mew techniques, etc., general human in- 
terest articles, and case histories also wanted. 
. . . Buys photographs, . . . Reports in three 
weeks. . . . Pays 3c a word on acceptance. 


Little Magazines 


Different, 79-14 266 St., Floral Park, Long 
Island, N. Y. Miss Lilith Lorraine, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 50c a copy, $2.00 a year. ... 
Only poetry and science fiction purchased from 
free lancers. Uses science-fiction shorts up to 
2500 words, but do not send space-operas, blood- 
and-thunder, or courses in the mechanics of the 
future. Seeks dynamic, original, but not melo- 
dramatic, plots, thrilling spiritual, philosophical, 
and psychological adventures, portraying the 
unfolding of man’s latent mental powers and 
laying the blue-prints for happier living, better 
governments, and finer values. Avoid preach- 
ing or obvious propaganda; good satire always 
acceptable, slang and dialect not wanted, and 
entertainment value a must. . . . Poetry must 
be the best in traditional verse or free verse 
of the highest quality. Awards of $1.00 each 
to five best poems in each issue as judged by 
readers. . . . Stories bring “encouragement pay” 
of $5 each. 


Epos, Lake Como, Fla. Will Tullos, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 30c a copy, $1.00 a year... . 
Only publishes poetry, seeking the best work 
available of talented poets. . . . No payment. 


Flame, 79-14 266 St., Floral Park, Long 
Island, N. Y. Lilith Lorraine, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 50c a copy $2.00 a year. This poetry 
magazine primarily interested in free verse. 
Avoid trite nature poetry, credulous religious 
verse, emotionalized parrot-phrase and dated 
verse... . No payment. 


Neo, Neo Press, 454 Boliver St., Canton, Mass. 
Robert L. Peters, Editor. Issued quarterly; 50c 





You are invited to 
write Virginia Slaughter 


for information upon how I can give 
you Professional, Personalized aid 
with your writing problems. 


Author, Editor, Critic 17 years. 


Virginia Slaughter, Literary Service 
P. O. Box 56D—Burnet Woods Sta. 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio—Phone AV 2332 








THE FICTION 
WRITERS CONFERENCE 


WINDHAM COLLEGE, PUTNEY, VERMONT 


Short Story and Novel 
Distinguished staff of authors, critics, instructors, and 
lecturers. August 15 - 28 


Write to: Walter Hendricks, Box D, Putney, Vt. 








LEARN TO WRITE CONFESSION STORIES 


Mail, Group and Private Lessons available. Complete 
training for beginners. Course given by the author of: 
“How to Write the Confession Story.’”? Manuscript 
criticism. Original plots furnished. Write for details. 


DANIEL KEENAN 
P. ©. Box No. 62 New York 63, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. Scripts over 10,000 
words, 15c per page; shorts, 20c per page; poetry Ic 
per line, plus return charges. Inquiries tnvited” 


EVA GOCKEL 


3909 DeTonty St. St. Louis 10, Mo. 








SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 


Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








WIN PRIZES ! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
——-. let’s you in how to win! Each issue 
sts scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges 
and experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 











| WANT EVERY NEW WRITER 


to earn $1.00 to $200.00 offered EVERY DAY! Spare 
time income. The easiest way to write for profit. No 
previous experience or ability necessary. Write for free 
details. No obligation. 

WRITERS INSTITUTE 
293 Sumner Road Colorado Springs, Cole. 
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A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned for You! 


24 years’ experience helping writers in publication, 
screen and TV fields. FREE DETAILS. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 





1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


MUSIC SERVICE 


Song Poems set to music. FREE EXAMINATION. Send 
Poems today. No obligation. Songs revised, arranged, 
music printed. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 


Five Star Music Masters 
457 Beacon Bidg. 








Boston, Mass. 





PROFESSIONAL MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Electromatic typewriter — Fine Bond Paper 
ver 10 years’ experience 
Corrections in spelling, punctuation, grammar 


tional ice 
Accurate, skilled STENOGRAPHIC service 
Dictate your thoughts over the telephone or in person 
JEANNE FEINGOLD 
767 Carroll St., Brooklyn, N.Y. Uhone: UL 7-5719 or JU 6-5429 











BOOKS WANTED FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION 


Profitable Publishing Plan 


@ 
e 
es 
a 
Authors receive every penny that comes in from sales! 2 
s 
~ 
S 
e 


® 
o 
o 
@ No other publisher giyes such a generous profit. We 
@ publish, distribute and publicize internationally. Free 
@ details. Bargain prices. Beginners welcomed. 

e 

o 

2 


NEW VOICES PUBLISHING CO. 24:25,77!",5t;. Dept, WP 
€00000680080680800608608080800688886888 O 


REWRITING AND GHOSTING 
FREE REPORT 


Professional writers make your material 
potentially salable for modest fees. 
THE WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 











I Mean Just This— When You Read 
RHYTHM IN WRITING 


you will find an elucidation of the workings of creative 
mind — your m mind — in producing original fiction, such as 
you won't find elsewhere, and it will prove very mpesapting 
throughout. By knowing how your conscious and subcon- 
scious mind work, you ne ng process, and greatly improve 
your products. $1.00 postpaid. 


R. | N. RISSER 
30 W. Bayaud Ave. 


SAVE TIME—WRITE MORE 


Let me do your typing for you. Manuscripts 
typed to specifications. Carbon and minor cor- 
rections. Bond paper. 50c per M words. New 
clients receive first M words free. All inquiries 
answered. 

HELEN HEATH, Box 183, Spiceland, ladiese 
Accurate Prompt 


Denver, Colo. 

















SHORTHAND in 


SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 120 words 
ae 2 No i. nes ag oo ae 


Ramos 5 to 
¢ Dy ma i typing 
weetulne. "sist: Veer, Wri ‘or ook 


speedwzi ting be 
55 W. dnd Stret, N. Y. 36 











a copy; $2.00 a year. . . . Interested in high 
quality fiction, 1500 to 6,000 words. . . . Uses 
critiques and articles related to literature and 
the arts and pieces of intrinsic literary merit. 
. . . Uses poetry of all types with the highest 
literary standards. . . . Requires up to eight 
weeks to report. . . . Subscriptions and low pay- 
ments made for material used. 


New Athenaeum, Lake Como, Fla. Will Tullos, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 30c a copy; $1.00 
a year. ... Publishes poetry only. . . . No pay- 
ment. 


One Magazine, 232 South Hill St., Los An- 
geles 12, Calif. Dale Jennings, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy. . . . Uses literary effort 
dealing with homosexuality, The magazine is 
designed to bring about better understanding of 
this subject with respect to civil rights for the 
deviate. It also publishes intelligent criticism 
discussing homosexuality. Limit material to a 
maximum of 5,000 words. . . . Pays only in sub- 
scriptions. . . . Reports within three weeks. 


South Atlantic Quarterly, Box 6697, College 
Station, Durham, N. C. T. W. Laprade, Edi- 
tor. Issued quarterly; 75c a copy; $3.00 a year. 

. Uses articles on literary, historical, political, 
and economic subjects, 4500 to 6500 words. 

. Reports in two to six weeks... . Pays $2 
per printed page on publication. 


Quality Magazines 
Pacific Affairs, 1 East 54th St., New York 22, 
N. Y. William L. Holland, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; $1.00 a copy, $4.00 a year. . . . Only 
uses articles concerned with contemporary 
litical and economic problems of the Far East. 
. Reports in three to four weeks. . . . No 
set fee. 


The Yale Review, Box 1729, New Haven, 
Conn. Issued quarterly; $1.00 a copy, $3.50 a 
year. . . . Uses quality short stories. 2500-4500 
words, . . . Publishes articles by qualified writers 
on international affairs, domestic politics, litera- 
ture, economics, science—2500-4500 words. . . 
Poetry bought. . . . Reports in three weeks. .. . 
Pays on publication. 


Trade-Professional Journals 


The American Bottler, 316 Peachtree St., 
N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Ben Ginsberg, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy, $4.00 a year. . . . Wants 
feature articles, 750 words-up, concerning suc- 
cessful merchandising and advertising innova- 
tions employed by soft drink bottlers to boost 
volume. These should have lots of quotes from 
plant owners. No success stories as such, but 
accent on “how” the success was achieved. 
Query first. . . . Pays 1%c a word and up on 
publication. Accepted article will appear with- 
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in 45 days after it is submitted. . . . Only pho- 
tographs accompanying articles are considered. 
. . . Reports in about one week. 


Boating Industry, 505 Pleasant St., St. Joseph, 
Mo. Charles A. Jones, Editor. Issued eight 
times a year. . . . This is the only trade maga- 
zine in the pleasure boating field. Needs 1000 
to 1500-word articles on successful dealers, ac- 
companied by pictures of dealers. Query first 
about subject to avoid duplication. . . . Pays 
2Y%c-3'Yec a word and $3 to $5 for each photo- 
graph unless supplied free by the subject. 


Brewers Journal, 101 North 33rd St., Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. David B. Gibson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy, $5.00 a year. . . . Three 
types of articles used: (1) technical or scientific 
pertaining to manufacture of beer, malt, or 
grain; (2) general feature articles on oper- 
ating breweries or equipment being used in brew- 
eries; (3) legal, accounting, engineering, insur- 
ance or architectural articles relevant to brew- 
eries. . . . Pays 3c a word on acceptance... . 
Buys 4x5 photos and larger for $5.00... . 
Reports in two weeks. 


Brick & Clay Record, 5 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 3, Ill. Charles R. Sample, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 50c a copy, $5.00 a year... . 
This business paper serves the Heavy Clay In- 
dustries and will consider for publication news 


concerning personnel from foremen up in rela- 
tion to changes within companies, promotions, 
deaths, etc.; news concerning any new plant for 
brick, clay pipe, fire brick and refractories, drain 
tile, face brick, glazed tile, lightweight clay 
aggregate products; news of new products, ex- 
pansion, new building, fire or disaster, or any- 
thing of interest about the heavy clay products 
producer. Not interested in any labor problems. 

. . Articles and features are staff-written, but 
will consider pertinent inquiries on articles from 
those acquainted with the field and this pub- 
lication. . . . Pays a base rate of 8c a line of 
material printed in the issue. For the most 
part pay well above this depending upon the 
value of the item. . . . Query if you have per- 
tinent photos. . . . Unaccepted mss. returned 
immediately and 15 days required to report on 
those being considered. News items not re- 
turned—the only return being a check if item 
is used. 


Brushware, 407 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. J. Pomrening, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy, $2.00 a year. . . . Uses news stories 
covering brush manufacturers or their opera- 
tions, also anything connected with the jobbing 
or merchandising of brushes, etc. Length, 1500- 
2000 words. . .. Pays 1¥%c a word on publica- 
tion; $2.50—$5.00 per photo used. . . . Re- 
ports in two weeks. 








were recommended by editors. 


of the magazines in the pulp field. 


commission basis. 


several sales for you. 


1419 Jessup Avenue 





ANOTHER INVITATION TO SUCCESS 


| am extending my list and will once more work with promising new writers, in 
addition to professional writers. Many of my "name" writers | am regularly selling 
today came to me originally as beginners as a result of previous advertising; others 


In more than twenty years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of 
words to such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES' HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to all 


IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER I will work with you on a straight 10%, 


IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER you will benefit from my constructive and 
detailed criticism and direction available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 10,000 
words. Minimum fee $5.00 on each manuscript up to 5,000 words. Special rates on 
novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have made 


Reports Rendered Immediately on Receipt of Copy 
FLORENCE STARIN, Literary Agent 


New York City 










































The Charette, Pennsylvania Journal of Archi- 
tecture and Building, 516 Sherman Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 12, Pa. John J. McKee, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy, $2.00 a year. . . . Though 
mostly staff written, contributions from archi- 
tects, engineers, designers, home builders, and 
other contractors accepted and published when 
these meet the editor’s approval. . . . Interested 
in photos of new, distinguished looking build- 
ings in Pennsylvania. . . . No payment for ma- 
terial used. 

Frank Kane’s Licensed Beverage Review, 149 
-14 41st Ave., Flushing 55, N. Y. Frank Kane, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy, $3.00 a 
year, . . . Uses articles up to 1,000 words on 
merchandising, sales promotion, and gimmicks 
used by liquor retailers to generate sales. Don’t 
send rejects—wants first look at mss. or none 
at all. . . . Buys photos if vital to text and pays 
on arrangement. . . . Articles bring 1c a word 
and up on arrangement. 

The Grade Teacher, The Educational Publish- 
ing Corp., 23 Leroy Ave., Darien, Conn. Miss 
Toni Taylor, Editor. Issued monthly, except July 
and August. ... This publication is in the market 
for any material of interest to primary and ele- 
mentary teachers—stories and plays suitable for 


children of these grades. . . . Payment is from 
1%c a word and up, depending upon the value 
of the manuscript. 


National Bottlers’ Gazette, 9 East 35th St., 

New York 16, N. Y. M. J. Becker, Editor. 
Issued monthly. . . . Will consider any data 
or article of interest to soft drink bottlers with 
length geared to importance of story—no pad- 
ding. Don’t send verse, sayings or jokes. Ap- 
plicable cartoons often purchased. Suitable sub- 
jects include success stories, technical articles, 
new developments, round-up stories of advertis- 
ing, merchandising, promotions, vending opera- 
tions. Photos and illustrations wanted. 
Pays $10 per page for unsolicited material used; 
special rates for assignments. Pays $3.00 to $5.00 
for 4x5 or larger glossies. . . . Reports in 10 
days. 


Western Baker, 121 Second St., San Francisco 
5, Calif. Ennis B. Gicker, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy, $2.00 a year. . . . Needs articles 
on wholesale and retail bakery operations, pro- 
duction, merchandising, and engineering in 
eleven Western states only. . . . Pays 2c a word, 
$3.00 for accompanying photo, $5.00 for photo 
and caption. 





When I opened my Agency, I had neither 
clients nor a fancy office to impress potential 
clients with, just desk space. Currently I am 
handling either a book, a juvenile, a story or 
an article for: Professor Robert Avrett of the 
University of Tennessee, and a writer of fiction 
as well as being the author of a text book pub- 
lished by Harper’s; Garth Bentley, known editor 
who wrote two “how-to” books on editing which 
Harper’s published; Stanton A. Coblentz, promi- 
nent poet-editor of Wings, who also turns out 
stories and books on science fiction; Edgar 
Snow, formerly an associate editor of the SatEve 
Post, and the author of several books. 

These, (and other writers) came in because 
I had something valuable to offer—a lot of 
knowledge about writing. Knowing how to pick 
manuscripts drew the following from Leo Mar- 
gulies, head of King-size Publications. “I want 
to congratulate you. You are a rarity among 
agents. For, even though we are a minor mar- 
ket (because of the limited amount of material 
we use) you have used discernment in selecting 
stories to send us for consideration.” Earl Fultz, 
a Collier’s Fiction Editor, wrote: “. . . I might 
also suggest that if you ever wanted to drop 





A LITERARY AGENCY GETS STARTED 





ALEX JACKINSON LITERARY AGENCY 


11 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


over here and discuss our needs, I would be 
most happy to see you.” 

I talked with Mr. Fultz. I spoke to many other 
editors in the magazine and book field. What 
I now need, and need badly, is material I could 
bring to them. Your article, story or book might 
not be just right; copy rarely is, but a good 
agent, being more than just a salesman, spots 
flaws in a manuscript before the flaws spell re- 
jection. SALES DO NOT COME EASILY. All 
editorial offices are so swamped with submis- 
sions, only the very fine stands a chance. It is 
my job to tell you if your work will be in the 
running; and, if not, why not. Terms? No fees 
for the writer who has sold more than one story 
or article to the important magazines, or has 
had a book published by a major house. For the 
not yet arrived writer my fees are: a dollar per 
thousand words, with a minimum of three dol- 
lars for any script. Rates on books will vary 
with the amount of editorial work required, and 
there should first be an inquiry. Commission on 
sales is ten percent. All fees end after the sec- 
ond sale. Checks and return postage should 
accompany each submission. Half fees on re- 
submissions. Bring or send copy flat to: 
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(Continued from page 63) 
publication slanted to breeders of purebred Guern- 
seys. Buys articles on purebred Guernseys and 
glossy prints with articles and apart from text. 
Pieces must be practical, not too technical, and 
apply only to dairying. Pays 1¥%2c a word, on 
acceptance. 

Hatchery & Feed, Watt Publishing Co., Mt. Mor- 
ris, Ill. Monthly. Ray Bates, editor. National 
magazine slanted to hatcherymen and feed deal- 
ers. Buys 1000-1200-word feature articles, with 
three or more photos, query advisable; shorter 
pieces; and pictures of hatchery and feed store 
merchandising and selling practices, both with 
features and with shorts and captions. The editor 
says: “If a story subject has been successful, we 
want to know why and how.” Pays $35-$50 for 
full-length features, with pictures; $5-$10 for pix 
with captions; on acceptance. Reports within 
10 days. 

Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 10th and 
25th of month. W. D. Knox, editor. Eugene C. 
Meyer, associate editor, says: “Our circulation 
consists of 330,000 dairy farmers throughout the 
U.S., Canada, and English-speaking countries. 
We prefer to limit free-lance features to out- 
standing dairy herd stories where DHIA or HIR 
testing is a part of regular management pro- 
cedure. We also prefer that only herds of one 
breed, preferably registered animals, be publicized. 
It’s best to query first. Some shorter pieces can 
be used if they convey new ideas on dairy man- 
agement. We buy 8x10 glossies with articles and 
can make good use of pasture scenes, interior 
barn scenes, milking scenes, etc. Many articles 
are rejected because the writer’s statements can- 
not be verified or there is not enough how-to 
material.” Pays $50-$75 for features, $25-$35 for 
two-column articles; $5 for pix, more for covers; 
on acceptance. Reports within 10 days. 

The Indiana Farmers Guide, Huntington, Ind. 
Ist and 15th of month. Fred I. Jones, editor. 
Slanted to all farmers in Indiana and adjacent 
counties in Ohio and Michigan; smattering of 
circulation in Illinois, Kentucky, and other states. 
The editor says: “Articles of 300-750 words, illus- 
trated with one or more photographs, have the 
best chance. They should be about or of interest 
to farmers in our area, particularly Indiana and 
bordering counties in Ohio and Michigan. We 
like farm success stories with human interest 
angles. Family tie-ins help since many of our 
readers are farm women. An economic angle— 
that is, how the farmer made a new practice pay 
or saved labor—also helps sell the piece. Query 
is not necessary. Shorter pieces are very accept- 
able if pertinent and unusual. We buy pix both 
with articles and with short captions. Prints 
should be 8x10’s although sharp, clear 4x5’s can 
be used.” Rates vary from $5 for a single pix to 
$25 for “illustrated feature articles of unusual 
quality or requiring extensive research, etc.” 
Pays on publication. Reports within 30 days. 
Market Growers Journal, 11 S. Forge St., Akron 
4, Ohio. Monthly. Pat Waldron, managing editor. 





HAVE YOU READ CONFESSION CLINIC MONTHLY? 


Chockfull of market news and writing tips, this news- 
ietter is free for Confession Clinic clients. And what is 
Confession Clinic? It’s a_criticism-sales service cnbeivesy 
for confession writers. We give frank, fast reports! 
really know the confession unten inside and out! Te eaten 
criticism fee $1 per 1000 words; $3 minimum; substituted 
for straight 10% commission after worn — tamped, ad- 
dressed 1 ust 


CONFESSION CLINIC 
Suite 1004, 516 5th Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 











FREE CARBON COPY 


Extra first and last pages of your script. 
Spelling and grammar corrected. 
60c per thousand words, flat rate. 


BETTY KLEES 
5021 Quincy Street Chicago 44, Illineis 








SELF-PUBLICATION AT LOWEST COST 


A new, complete author’s service, especially 
designed for limited pocketbooks. Any subject, 
any length. Query first, please. 


PARAGON PRESS 


415 Mills Bldg. Washington 6, D. C. 








A WAY OF WRITING—TO SUCCESS 


Presents stimulating, helpful methods. Explains how it 
has been done, and how you can do it, by Bn our 
talents to build a happy, lucrative career. Price 100. 
No C.O.D.’s 
Conavestion criticism at reasonable rates 
rite for information 
HELEN D. SCHULTZ 
23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 











EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman's New 1954 Revised Course & Markets 
No Jong training or professionel style hotting: a 
needed. Shows how to write humor, suventie eee 
hold tips, rewrites, 
Rete, also month of he ba to 1500 words of feces ie zou 
ler now. Other fiction courses and help cruises 
this ad and $1 today to 


J. <. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


P. 0. Box 1008, Dept. Glendale, California. 
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BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 
book pave the way to success for YOU. My clients 
are selling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where neces- 
sary, and present your material in its very best shape 
for publication. Returned to you typewritten all ready 
for the publisher. $1.35 per thousand werds, carbon 
copy included. Terms may be arrang 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 116, Gower, Missouri 
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WRITERS should know that... 
The service that saves you time and money 
SCRIPT DELIVERY SERVICE 
is now located at 
111 East 26 St., New York 10, N. Y. 
There are No fees other than delivery charges. 
Write for free circular. 











EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


25 years’ experience 
Manuscripts neatly typed (in pica or elite type) 20-Ib. 
bond paper, with carbon, minor corrections. 40 cents 
per thousand words, plus return postage. 
KAYE TYPING SERVICE 


Box 389 Grove City, Pennsylvania 
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(Continued from page 65) 


JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE Club, $1.00 
@ year including subscription to Writer’s Bulle- 
~<a Couden, Box 12A, Capistrano Beach, 

Calif. 





SELLING CARTOONIST wishes to contact gag 
writers. Jay Johnson, P. O. Box 57186, Flint 
Station, L. A. 57, Calff. 





CONFUSED ABOUT WRITING? Let “George” 
give you professional advice. Three questions 
answered $1. Letters remailed, Denver, 25c. 
House of George, 3898 Chase St., Denver, Colo. 





BEGINNER AND ADVANCED WRITERS! Read 
“PROGRESSIVE INSANITY,” an article by Jay 
Daniels—also “NIGHTMARE OF PLEASURE” 
a sport by Leslie Daniels. Send $1.00 for both 

ea Jessam Publications—Box 77, Long 
and City 3, New York. 





“MIRACLE MIND.” Acquire mind of genius. 
(Detalley 10c.) Krishnar Institute, 1912 Lincoln 
Park West, Dept, W-3, Chicago 14. 


LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books os hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on yous raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
P. ©. Box 146 Dept. D 





New Ulm, Minn. 














AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality T pe Bon Recsonable Rates 
Igar 9-9177 
1278 Third Avenue (at 73rd St.) New York 21 








s 
Write FEATURE ARTICLES 
Criticism — Editing — Revision 
By Veteran Boston Editor 
TV — PLAYWRITING — STAGE 
Introductory Lesson $1.00 


GEORGE BRINTON BEAL 
P. O. Box 6 Newburyport, Mass. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed 
B ed Typist. Good quality Bond. One 
ed — eiag = Loong are page. ae corrections. 
=n per 1000 words. 
Mailing Address: 
MYRTLE ANDERSON 
P. O. Box 862 Charlotte 1, N. C. 








National publication slanted to commercial veg- 
etable growers. Buys 1000-1500-word features on 
successful methods, crops, irrigation, etc., query 
first; shorter pieces; news items; and good glossies 
at $3-$5. The editor says he pays “good rates,” 
on publication. Reports promptly. 


Michigan Farmer, 322 Abbott Rd., East Lansing, 
Mich. Ist and 3rd Saturdays of month. Milon 
Grinnell, editor. Slanted to farmers generally. 
Buys illustrated features of special interest and 
value to farmers in Michigan; prefers strictly 
Michigan stories at all times. Query advisable. 
Also buys news items about Michigan people and 
events, covers, and pix apart from text. Rates 
depend on article; pays on publication. 


The Missouri Farmer, 200 S. 7th St., Columbia, 
Mo. Monthly. H. E. Klinefelter, editor. Slanted 
to family-size farm operators; circulation 90% 
within Missouri. Most material staff-written but 
will consider well-illustrated feature stories about 
Missouri farmers. The editor says: “It’s essential 
that free lancers query and explain what they 
intend to write about because we are not only a 
state farm paper but a publication of the Missouri 
Farmers Association and, as such, must guide 
writers in matters of policy.” Most pix staff-made 
but will buy photos showing activities of Missouri 
Farmers Association or its agencies, Pressing 
need: good articles, with pictures, for farm wom- 
an’s department. Pays lc a word minimum, on 
acceptance. Reports immediately. 


Missouri Ruralist, Capper Bldg., Topeka, Kansas. 
Semi-monthly. John F. Case, editor, but mss. go 
to R. H. Gilkeson, managing editor. Slanted to 
general farmers in Missouri, but features live- 
stock. Buys features concerning Missouri farm 
activities, query first; some farm miscellany; news 
items affecting farm interests; very few pix. On 
farm woman’s department material, query Flor- 
ence McKinney. For rates, write Gilkeson. 
Montana Farmer-Stockman, P.O. Box 1529, 
Great Falls, Mont. Ist and 15th of month. Lester 
Cole, publisher and editor. Power farming, gen- 
eral farming, stock raising, and farm home sub- 
jects from Montana and northern Wyoming. 
Buys feature articles on subjects of primary inter- 
est to farm and ranch families of Montana and 
northern Wyoming. Generalized articles not 
used. Query first. Pictures must be of specialized 
interest to Montana farm and ranch people. Will 
consider material for farm women’s department. 
Pays 30c per column inch as a rule, occasionally 
more for special features. 

Western Fruit Grower, 717 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco 3, Calif. Monthly. Robert Couchman, edi- 





9426 Santa Monica Bivd. 





NOW—FOR AS LITTLE AS $5 MONTHLY 


you can have by mail the same help given some 200 students in my current workshops in Los Angeles 
area—based on my own experience as daily newspaper staff reporter, feature writer and editor, 
syndicate editor, and free-lance magazine and radio writer. This fee includes lessons— 

PLUS MY PERSONAL CRITICISM OF YOUR MSS. 
ROSE KING 


Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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tor. Slanted to business farmers in Western fruit 
area. Buys feature articles only if technical and 
written by authorities or describes accurately in 
detail production or packing operations of suc- 
cessful or efficient orchardists written by person 
thoroughly informed on fruit production; buys 
pix with articles. Pays about $25 or more for 
1000-word piece. 

Western Livestock Journal, 4511 Produce Plaza, 
Los Angeles 58, Calif. Monthly. Forrest Bassford, 
editor. Slanted to cattlemen and horsemen—with 
some emphasis on swine and sheep—in seven 
Western states. Buys authoritatively-written, fac- 
tual articles containing profit-making ideas or 
discussing industry problems. Query preferred. 
Likes pieces to run 1000-1500 words and wants 
pix with articles. Also buys shorts, with illustra- 
tions, and pix for covers. The editor says: “Our 
job is to help stackmen get the jo bdone easier, 
more efficiently, and at greater profit.” No rates 
quoted; pays on publication. 


We Understand 
Sir: 

It invariably happens when unexpected friends 
drop in, sooner or later they reach for my prized 
collections of Wrirer’s Dicest and quickly ask 
“Why do you buy so many writer’s magazines?” 
I do a slow burn. My ego is touched, but my 
answer is usually the same. “Oh, I just like to 
see what’s going on in the writing business.” 
This seems to satisfy them, yet what if I told 
them the real reason? What if I answered, “It’s 
the same as when you buy a loaf of bread, you 
buy it because bread is a necessity and I buy 
writer’s magazines because they are a necessity 
to me.” Suppose I answered, “They are as im- 
portant to me as the latest styles are to you. I 
feel sure of myself when I read them, the way 
you feel when you know you’re dressed correctly. 
I feel sure enough to believe that the words be- 
tween those covers were not printed in vain, 
and that because of writer’s magazines, a few like 
myself will continue to write no matter what 
happens.” 

This is how I would like to answer them and 
maybe I will some day; who knows, they just 
might understand. 

Nett KRrANOVICH 
Oildale, Calif. 


Wins Silver Spur 

Frank C. Robertson won his “silver spur,” 
awarded by the Western Writers of America, for 
his novel “Sagebrush Sorrel,” their choice as the 
best juvenile Western of the year. 

Besides this book, he has written 150 adult 
Western novels, which have been translated into 
many languages, over 1,000 magazine articles, 
and now writes his own column for the Provo 


(Utah) Daily Herald. 





LOWER PRICES FOR BETTER HELP 


Consult: MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors Agent & Counsellor 
For Coachin Editing, Revision, Ghostwriting and 
Marketing of Books & Plays. Phone DU 9-8967 or write: 
Bex 57275, Flint Station, Los Angeles 57, Celifornia 








MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Reliable—Accurate—Prompt 


Your manuscript correctly typed on bond, one 
carbon, minor corrections. 50c per 1000 words. 
GOLDIE C. HYNES 


825 Linwood St. Dayton 5, Ohie 








1 WILL GIVE YOUR STORY 
immediate, Thoughtful, Detailed Attention 
You receive 2000 wo: of down-to-earth help, 
showing you how to Plot with Power 
and write with professional brilliance and appeal. 
The cost is $5 for any story under words. 
No waiting: work received today is read today. 
BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 


LYRICS TURNED INTO SONGS 
FREE EXAMINATION AND EXPERT CRITICISM 


Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY, INC. 
1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 




















' FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
ghosting. instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 

ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when ready. 
Free carbon on white paper. $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum 


$6.50. 
A A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, Californie 








You'll Be Proud 


of your manuscript when it's typed to meet edi- 
torial standards by a former avthor's secretary 
and English teacher. 60c per 1,000 words. 


GRAF TYPING SERVICE 
P. O. Box 911 St. Augustine, Fia. 








NO GHOSTING 


Honest, detailed criticism and revision. The story will 
be yours when finished — not mine. Minimum $2.00. 
To words $2.50 — to 7000 words $5.00. Novels and 
typing service by arrangement. 


JAY DESMOND 
808 N. Fuller Ave. Hollywood 46, California 











WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


$08 — yst, Agent, Author, 15 years “Radio Story Editor’? (T.V.) Y.M.C.A. classes. Detailed report on your story, 


ms., 


39 OCEAN STREET 


$10.00; thorough marketing-technique analysis, $3.00. Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 
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WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THIS MAN POSSESS? 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


(A Rosicrucian) 


Wi was this man great? How does anyone 
—man or woman—achieve greatness? Is it not 
by mastery of the powers within ourselves? 


Know the mysterious world within you! At- 
tune yourself to the wisdom of the ages! Grasp 
the inner power of your mind! Learn the sec- 
rets of a full and peaceful life! 


Benjamin Franklin—like many other learned 
and great men and women—was a Rosicru- 
cian. The Rosicrucians (NOT a religious or- 
ganization) first came to America in 1694, 
ste headquarters of the pyre BOOK 

Osicrucians send over seven FREE! 

million pieces of mail an- ae 
“MASTERY OF ue | 





nually to all parts of the 
world. Write for YOUR 
FREE COPY of “The Mas- 
tery of Life’—TODAY. No 
obligation. No salesmen, A 
non-profit organization, Ad- 
dress: Scribe H.B.Y. 


Ve ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE * (AMORC) * CALIFORNIA 


poosesewew=SEND THIS COUPON? OS 3--=— 
Scribe H.B Y. 

The ROSJCRUCIANS (AMORC) 

San Jose, California 

Please send me the free book, The Mastery of Life, 
which explains how I may learn to use my faculties 
and powers of mind. 


Name 
Address. 
City. 
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Mexico Writer’s Conference 
and Fellowship 


The Centro Mexicano de Escritores, with the 
help of the Rockefeller Foundation, has set up a 
long term plan to bring the leading Mexican 
writers to the attention of U.S. publishers and 
editors; to undertake a publishing program of its 
own with distribution in the United States and 
Latin America; to issue a selective and critical 
bulletin for U.S. librarians on current books 
published in Mexico; to increase its financial aid 
to young Mexican and North American writers 
by means of fellowships in creative writing; and 
to provide a meeting place and information 
service for authors and editors of this hemisphere 
—including information about source materials, 
publishing procedures in the different American 
countries, and advice on contracts, copyright and 
other international legal problems. 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR 1954-55 


The Centro Mexicano de Escritores announces 
the opening of applications for Creative Fellow- 
ships for the period of August 1954-August 1955. 
Applications will be accepted to June 20th, 1954. 
Winners will be announced early in July. Infor- 
mation and application blanks may be obtained 
from the Director, Miss Margaret Shedd, Centro 
Mexicano de Escritores,; Hamburgo 115, Mexico 
6, D.F. 


SUMMER WRITING CONFERENCE 


The Centro Mexicano de Escritores will hold 
a summer Writing Conference from June 15 to 
August 15. Conference members will have an 
opportunity to have their work studied and criti- 
cized, and to participate in the regular activities 
of the Centro, such as manuscript analysis and 
translation. In addition there will be lectures by 
leading Mexican and U.S. writers and a series 
of conferences on the following themes: The 
Orientation of the American Writer to Mexico; 
Studies in the Relation Between Form and 
Theme; Mexican Poetry; and Author Relations 
with Publisher and Agent. Further information 
may be obtained from the Centro Mexicano de 
Escritores, Hamburgo 115, Mexico 6, D. F. 

The Centro Mexicano de Escritores will take 
over the book section of the Mexico City Daily 
News, the leading English language newspaper 
of Latin America. This section will appear every 
Sunday from the end of May on. Publishers are 
requested to send releases to above address. 





Deflation 


To market, to market, 
Pork chops in sight! 
Home again, home again, 
Hamburg tonight. 
—Dorothy B. Martin 
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Our Esoteric Virginia Woolf 
Sir: 

I’d be willing to wager you receive hundreds 
of letters of congratulation on the Pauline Bloom 
piece. Where else can you find such a good list 
of juvenile book markets? 

Your regular columns such as “Writer’s Mar- 
ket,” “Idea a Day,” “Cartoonist Cues,” etc., are 
steadily improving. 

May I take this means of praising three more 
or less “small” Editors? I refer to W. A. Swallow, 
of Animals magazine in Boston, and to Fred 
Gipson of True West down in Austin, Texas. 
Too, I'd like to include Mal Parks, Jr., of the 
new Salesman’s Digest. Each of the above are 
warm, interested kind of fellows who write en- 
couraging letters to all contributors worthy of 
consideration. I’ve never sold a thing to Fred 
Gipson of True West, but he has never failed 
to write me a nice personal letter in rejecting my 
material. 

And while I realize you’re not in the business 
of advising your subscribers what opinions others 
may have of various Literary Agents, you might 
be interested in knowing that I am hearty and 
sincere in recommending the services of A. L. 
Fierst, of New York City. I’ve found Mr. 
Fierst to be kind, conscientious, sincere and 
100 per cent dependable in every way. He is 
a past master at the rare art of blunt criticism, 
so seldom found in most agents. If a piece you 








TURE COMPANIES. 


turn postage. 


companies for years. 


~The Roy Mack Agency | 


9128 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIF. 


HAVE YOUR MOTION PICTURE STORY OR TELEVISION MANU- 
SCRIPT EVALUATED. WE WILL GIVE YOU ACTION. FULL DETAILS, 
BREAKDOWN AND WHAT WE THINK YOUR STORY IS WORTH AND 
TO WHAT COMPANY IT WILL BE SUBMITTED. WE ARE IN DIRECT 
CONTACT WITH ALL HOLLYWOOD TELEVISION AND MOTION PIC- 


$1.00 per thousand words. You count them and send your check with 
manuscript. No manuscripts returned unless accompanied by check or re- 


You will get personal attention from our Mr. Roy Mack who was a director 
with Warner Bros., M.G.M., Monogram and many independent television 


Send your manuscript to an agent who is really in the Business. 


ROY MACK 


send him has that offensive odor, brother, he 
lets you know it quick! But, bless his heart, 
if the piece happens to be a gem, he takes the 
time and trouble to let you know that too. If 
he accepts you—you sell! 

Last December I sent a brief article to the 
old Pathfinder, the name of which was last year 
changed to Town Journal. To date, I’ve peppered 
them with an average of one letter each month, 
always enclosing return postage, repeating the 
request. I’ve still received not so much as the 
courtesy of a reply to any of my letters, let 
alone my manuscript. Any comment? 

One last beef: in submitting to Canadian 
Editors, how does one go about obtaining Cana- 
dian postage for the return stamped self addressed 
envelope ? 

But please, do me a big favor: no more of 
that Virginia Woolf routine! 

Cart C. Paxton 
Box A-12366 
San Quentin, Calif. 


¢ To enclose return postage for Canadian or 
other foreign editors, go to the stamp window 
at any main post office and ask for Interna- 
tional Reply Coupons (available in Ile de- 
nominations only) for the amount you esti- 
mate is required. We hope Mr. Paxton makes 
it on his own there soon.—Ed. 



























WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ — 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little money 
at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now selling 
their work to sell a lot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: : 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And dewy- 
eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE to finish 
their copies before they go back to the desk to 
finish their “best story so far." 


Come in — The Reading's Fine 


A five-month subscription ($1.00) is offered on 
our usual money back guarantee. If you don't 
like the third issue, drop us a postcard and we'll 
refund your money in full. Only a publisher 
with a genuine service to offer can make such 
a guarantee. 





WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


C Enter my five-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


(J Enter my one-year subscription for which | 
enclose 4, 50. 











Management Trade Journal 
Sir: 

We are slowly turning into a fair market for 
writers with authoritative industrial management 
stories to tell. We are paying about 2c a word 
now, which is 2c a word more than we paid a 
year ago. We hope to go on up as conditions 
permit. 

Since most of our Manage readers are foremen 
or supervisors in large factories—and all sub- 
scribers are members of the management pro- 
fession, we like for our stories to be “how to” 
pieces slanted to the management men who 
directly supervise people. We frequently buy 
black and white photographs of industrial scenes. 

We prefer, of course, that authors query us 
with a brief outline before submitting either 
articles or photographs to us. 

We like short fiction pieces dealing with in- 
dustrial supervision or management, running 
from 500 to 1,000 words. Good humor goes over 
fine in this department. 

We like pictorial “how to” stories also, even 
if they deal pretty much with the mechanical 
side of industry. 

Dean Sims, Editor 
321 West First Sstreet 
Dayton 2, Ohio 


Ron’s In 
Sir: 

In your March issue there is a letter from Ron 
Butler, who says he can look back five years and 
recall receiving his first reject. Since the age 
of 16 he has been reading W. D. All this time 
he has read hundreds of letters telling of first 
sales, 10th sales and so on. “I thought I’d write 
and tell you,” he says, “I haven’t sold a thing 
yet.” ™ 

I loved that letter. I’m willing to break the 
ice for Fon. I’ll buy that letter, or a reasonable 
copy of it, at two cents a word, punctuation 
to be thrown in gratis and all rights reserved 
by the author. 

Cordially, 
MartTIN PANZER 
5123 Post Road 
Riverdale 71, N. Y. 


e Mr. Panzer was the first fiction editor of 
Personal Romance; later, an editor of Psy- 
chology Digest and author of “You Can 
Change Your Career,” Prentice Hall.—Ed. 


You? 
Sir: 

About one in three manuscripts submitted to 
to us are typed with faded gray ribbons. Few 
things stiffen an editor’s sales resistance more 
quickly than a script hard to read. 

FREEMAN H. Hussarp, Editor 
Railroad Magazine 

205 East 42nd Street 

New York 17, N. Y. 
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Auto Trade Journal 
Sir: 

The Auto Glass Journal will purchase articles 
and interviews on auto glass replacement shops. 
The emphasis should be on the success angle— 
the reasons why the shop enjoys a good business 
—the background of the owner, his experiences, 
sidelights on employees, etc., etc. Other angles 
are: the physical layout of the shop; the side- 
lines carried; the business promotion methods; 
trade association activities; hobbies. 

Pick up the classified telephone directory and 
select the largest shop or the neatest shop in 
town for your subject. Write up to 1,000 words, 
and furnish two photos and negatives, please. We 
pay 2c per word, $3.00 per photo on acceptance. 

RosBert Pso.ka, Assistant Editor 
505 Marlboro Road 
Wood-Ridge, N. J. 


First Fiction Sale 
Sir: 

Browsing in a second hand book store a few 
days ago, I came across some 1938-45 W. D. 
copies and brought them home with me. They 
were worth a college education! 

“The Big Jump” by Samuel W. Taylor, March, 
1940, “This is What I Have Learned” by Mar- 
jorie Holms Mighell, Aron M. Mathieu’s criti- 
cism of a short story by Carl Rathjen in June, 
1938, and his analysis of another in May, 1942, 
were among the most helpful. 

It might interest you to know that I sold 
the first story I wrote. On a hunch, I sent it 
to Telegraph Delivery Spirit (I saw their an- 
nouncement in W. D.) and they bought it. I’ve 
sold articles, but this was my first fiction sale. 

VirciniA Morris 
Rt. 1, Box 444 
Arvada, Colo. 








876 Copies Left 


The Writer’s 1954 Year Book, on sale 
at all large newsstands, especially the 
big downtown stands, can be ordered 
by mail, postpaid for 50c. Contains 10 
feature articles & over 1,000 markets 
for fiction, articles and novels. 


The Writer’s 1954 Year Book 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 





Beginners 





N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 

rogress. Complete details and an out- 

fine of the Beginner's Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you await 
sincere inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 











*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on All enrollments, 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


— very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will read your manuscript carefully and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it must be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
do so this month. Send us your manuscript, 
and, if you wish, the rejection slip of the last 
magazine to which you sent it. Our fees are 
most reasonable. We guarantee satisfaction. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problems. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rate for a complete constructive criti- 
cism, revision suggestions and specific mar- 
ket information about your own individual 
manuscripts are: 
up to 3,000 words.......... $ 4.00 flat rate 
ever 3,000 to 6,000 words...$ 7.50 flat rate 
over 6,000 to 10,000 words. .$12.00 flat rate 


over 10,000 words........ $12.00 plus $1.00 
for each 1,000 words over 10,000. 
TE, aisles Sinwiseromrae ten cents a line 
minimum $1 per peem 


Typewritten novels: 


40,000 words and ever complete report 
$10 for a 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Chicago Markets 
(Continued from page 34) 
tip: Modern Man is currently a good mar- 
ket for the free lancer who operates with a 
photographer as a team. 


Negro Magazines 

Chicago seems to be the Negro publish- 
ing center of the U.S. The Johnson Pub- 
lishing Co., at 1820 S. Michigan Ave., puts 
out four top magazines: Jet, Tan, Hue, 
and Ebony. Note that scripts should be 
addressed to the individual editors. 

Tan, edited by W. I. Gibson, uses con- 
fessiontype stories of 5000 words. It occa- 
sionally buys romantic poetry, but is a lim- 
ited market. Articles are mostly staff writ- 
ten. Pay is 2 cents a word, on acceptance. 

Jet, edited by Edward T. Clayton, is a 
pictorial magazine interested in news-type 
photos—8x10 glossies—$5 paid for each, on 
acceptance. Photos should be captioned. 
The editor likes them either as one-shots or 
arranged in a series to tell a picture story. 
Hue and Ebony, are also picture magazines 
interested in factual feature stories told in 
photos and in photos of unusual interest. 
These magazines are in the market for free- 
lance material slanted to Negroes. 


Science Fiction Books 

We have a fair cluster of science-fiction 
books around these parts. Reports are that 
the stf field is getting much tighter, with 
rates generally lower and a number of mag- 
azines folding because there were too many 
titles on the stands. We hope that this weed- 
ing-out process will eventually mean more 
sales and better rates from the survivors. 

Pretty Bea Mahaffey edits a couple of 
stf magazines for Ray Palmer at 1144 Ash- 
land Ave., Evanston, Ill. Science Stories, 
which was one of her three titles, folded at 
the end of February. Still remaining are 
Mystic and Universe. Mystic, a bimonthly 
dealing with the occult, uses fact articles 
and fiction, running up to 15,000 words, on 
various phases of spiritualism and occult- 
ism. You should know this specialized field 
before trying to write for it. 

Universe is a bimonthly made up entirely 
of fiction, both science-fiction and fantasy. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Authors Ready For Cooperative Publishing 


but who can’t decide which Press to select (Exposition, 
Comet, Vantage, Pageant et al.) or what Royalty Scale 
they are entitled to (20%, 40% or the full 100%) be- 
cause they are paying the full cost of publication and 
promotion), we are specialists in this field and, by gen- 
eral background and intensive experience, eminently 
qualified to offer authoritive advice. We guarantee to 
save you hundreds of dollars in publishing costs, and get 
you the best royalty terms, top-flight publicity promotion 
and sales campaign. 


Write for free information to 


WRITERS SERVICE LITERARY CONSULTANTS 
7 £. 42 St. N.Y. 17,.N. ¥. MU 7-5159 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Improved in many details. Edited for spelling, punc- 
tuation, awkward phrases, paragraphing, compounding, 
hyphenation, etc., and typed on good bond with one 
carbon, $1.10 thousand. 


R. K. SHIPLEY 
2979 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia 34, Pa. 








NEW EASY WAY 
TO WRITE SONGS FOR PAY 


Anyone Can Learn 


NEW SONGWRITERS can now sell their songs! My 
unique method reveals professional secrets, includes free 
—- .s song. Previous musical training un- 

ake your songwriting pay! Write for 
FREE. ETAILS. 


MEADOWLARK MUSIC SCHOOL 
285 Sumner Road Colorade Springs, Colerado 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, plensant and profitable. The largest 
market open to_the inex’ enced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOR LEARN! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is sible to earn the low 
cost of six months’ instruction before it is finished. M 

specialized course of instruction in WRITING FOR TH 

JUVENILE MAGAZINES reas teaches how to write for 
this wide-open i rth oD ome and descriptive folder. 


PA, y tt of —~ aoa Comte ts Welles » * the ay 
YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
THe MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! . 

















Me arya ded by smaen., od 
national er ten by d ful writer 
Let t GENIE aro ‘ou with Spuntions dramatic lots 
for the in pow Write what the itors 
want. e of the editors’ checks. Send today 


for free Get Youn share of, 
> ¢ SLOAN — Rep. for THE weaeg = COMPANY 
- Box 1008, Dept. D Glendale, Calif. 











Writing For 
Comic Books 


$6.00 A PAGE 
You can earn $25-50 a week working a few hours a day b 
writing for the comics. Our 18,000 word booklet, “BREAKI N 
INTO THE COMICS”, tells you how to = for the comics, 
and how to prepare your script to submit to the etitor. You'll 
also receive a sample STORY SYNOPSIS, 9 PANE SCRIPT, 
and a complete up-to-date list of markets. Send $1. 0 today to: 


SMITH-WILLIAMS PUBLISHERS 


Dept. WD 64, 526 E. Sth St. New York 9, N. ¥ 


Bea likes stories in lengths from 1000 to 
15,000 words. “Give us action stories with 
strong characterization,’ she says. Pay is 
under two cents. 

Bill Hamling, who owns and edits Imagi- 
nation, also works from Evanston, IIl., with 
P.O. Box 230 as his mail address. Imagi- 
nation, now a monthly, uses action-adven- 
ture science fiction, and fantasy. Bill wants 
strong motivation and good characterization 
—and he likes his stories with plot. No loose 
ends. Plenty of suspense. Lengths are 1000 
to 5000 words—best bet for the free lancer 
trying to break in. The editor also uses 
novelettes of 10,000 words, and novels of 
20,000 words, but these are mostly on 
assignment to known writers. Bill reports in 
10 days and pays 1 cent a word, on accept- 
ance. Imagination is a good market for 
science-fiction cartoons. Send Bill pencil 
roughs; he’ll okay them for inking or reject 
them. Pay for cartoons is $5 and up. 

Fate Magazine is now a separate opera- 
tion at a new address. Robert N. Webster 
continues as editor, but the address is 806 
Dempster St., Evanston, II]. Issued monthly 
instead of every six weeks as formerly, this 
magazine does not use fiction. Webster buys 
true fact articles dealing with strange, un- 
usual or occult subjects. Lengths are 1000 
to 10,000 words. He also uses true mystic 
experiences of 500 words at $5 and for these 
a notarized affidavit is required. Reports in 
3 or 4 weeks. For longer lengths, rates are 
up somewhat, to 2 cents a word, on publi- 
cation—though some checks are sent earlier. 
Webster wants no poetry, but will buy 
photos to illustrate articles. 


Editors to Marry 

Miss Anne F. Bernays, managing editor 
of Pocket Books’ bi-annual of original writ- 
ing, Discovery will be married in September 
to Justin D. Kaplan, editor of Harry N. 
Abrams, Inc., art books publishers. Miss 
Bernays is a niece of the late Dr. Sigmund 
Freud. Her mother and father are associated 
as partners in the firm of Edward L. Ber- 
nays, counsel on public relations of this city. 





FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 


My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 
a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers "seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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HOW DO YOU KNOW 
YOUR BOOK WON'T SELL? 


LL RIGHT, so you have a re- 
jection — maybe you have 
five or six. What does it 

prove? It strongly indicates that 
your manuscript is not acceptable to 
publishers in its present form. It 
does not prove that it cannot be 
made salable with professional re- 
vision. 

Overleoking my desk is a long shelf of books. They 
include fiction, biography, juvenile, religious, self-help, 
humor and the rest. No two are alike, yet they all have 
one thing in common — when they came to me they were 


unsalable. 


They could very well have remained unsalable, but these 
writers were unwilling to accept failure. They had a prob- 
lem and did something about it. That “something” con- 
sisted of enlisting my help. 


If your book hasn’t found a market, it is quite possible 
that I can help you. Send it along and let me read it. In 
less than ten days you will have an accurate and completely 


honest report. 


My services, methods and rates are described 
fully in a folder entitled "Literary Help". It 
is free. Send for your copy now and mark 
today as the turning point in your career. 


CHARLES POST OFFICE BOX 638 
MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF. 








